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HOWARD & GO., 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


OPENED A LARGE INVOICES. 


ISH SILK UMBRELLAS, 


BRELLAS AND FIVE SIZES OF RAIN UMBRELLAS, 


oT 


They have also received a new assortment of 


ling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 


WITH PLACE FOR MONOGRAM ON EACH END, 


HOWARD & CO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


Superfuotis Nastiness, .  . . Raymond's Heroine, - &. % wt 
Heaside Wlirtation,., 6 6 ee The Sayings of De, Bushwhacker, . oa INCLUDING SUN UM 
Gregarine, se gh te ot The Practionl Housekeeper, . 6. 8 
CONNHAPONDENCE | | Littell’a Living Age, ‘ ° ' . oa 

London, . ee a ee a The Cinnamon tele Boy,, , ‘ , oa Dou ble S mel 
Lurrena To THe Kpiron: 

Hitualiatio History, , ; ; ; . a Booka Rieriven, , ‘ , ‘ ‘ » OR 

Mr, Gould and Me, Moon, , : . A 

Correction—The Crystal Palace, , » AO LiPehaniaANa, ‘ ‘ A ' ‘ » fa 


The first duly number 
immediate puyment without further notice, 


HARPER’S WRITING-BOOKS. 
SYMMETRICAL PENMANSHIP, WITH MARGINAL 
DRAWING-LESSONS, 


IN TEN NUMBERS, 


Just Ready, the First Four Numbers of our 
New Series of Writing and Drawing Books, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 

The idea of embracing in the same Series of Copy-Books a sys- 
tem of Practical Penmanship and a course of Lessons in Draw- 
ing is anew one. Teachers and parents are well aware that 

CHILDREN ARE FOND OF MAKING PICTURES, 
and that exercises in drawing improve a person's handwriting, 
and vice versd. Drawing has not been generally introduced into 
schools, because no suitable books could be obtained, and most 
teachers are not competent to give instruction in the art without 
a book. 

This Series contains a Symmetrical System of Penmanship, 
easily acquired and rapidly written. The ‘helps’ to the ac- 
quisition of this system are simple and valuable, and the system 
is what its name indicates, ‘symmetrical ’—every letter being 
formed upon geometrical principles and of unvarying propor- 
tions. 

The writing and the marginal drawing-lessons occupy the entire 
width of each page, The drawing-lessons commence with straight 
lines of the same slope as the main lines of the writing, and 
progress, step by step, through straight and curved lines, geo- 
metrical forms, architecture, foliage, perspective, figures of ani- 
mals, persons, etc. Rules and directions are printed upon the 
covers of cach book, making cach number complete in itself. 


Irom Pennsylvania School Journal, 

“We have long contended that writing is but a branch of draw- 
ing, and that both ought to be taught together. The beginning, 
middle, and ending of each is the same: the making of lines and 
dots to represent objects to the eye. And here is a set of 
copy-books approaching very nearly to the completion of this 
round educational idea. We cheerfully commend this series 
to the attention of directors and teachers.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 


New York, August, 1867, 


“ 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
FOUNDED 1855. 
Jaa Reliable Kdueational Burean, 
For supplying Schools and Families with Teachers, 
For representing Teachers who seck positions,’ 
For giving Parents information of good Schools. 


INSTITUTE.” 


Testimony from Rev, Eben 8, Stearns, Principal of Albany Female 
Academy, N.Y. 

“Thave tried the * AMERICAN Scuoon InstrrurR,’ and regard it 
488 most desirable medium for supplying our schools and sem- 
inaries with the best teachers, and for representing well-qualified 
teachers who wish employment. All who are seeking teachers 
Will fluda wide range from which to #elcet, with an assurance that 
1n stating character and qualifications there is no“ humbug,” and 
there can be no mistake. Teachers will find situations for which they 
may otherwise seek in vain, The highly respectable character of 
those who conduct the * InstiTurs,’ affords euflicient guarantee 
Of fair dealing, and of kind and polite treatment to all.” 


Circulars explaining plan and terms sent when applicd for, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 


430 Broome St., one block East of Broadway, New York. 
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Subscribers in arrears are requested to make 


Advertisers who contract for space prior to the beginning of the active season will be 
granted better terms than can be conceded afterwards, 


A NEW VOLUME BY LOUISA MUHLBACIH, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


443 aND 445. BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Pusiisu THs Day, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
By L. Muuvracn. 
1 vol. Svo. Containing cight illustrations. 
cloth, $2. 

This novel—the latest production of Miss Miihlbach’s pen—dc- 
scribes the most thrilling epoch in the history of France. The 
romantic career of the beautiful and unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette, and the Reign of Terror, are depicted with historical 
accuracy, and in the author’s happiest style. 


Paper covers, $1 50; 


RecENTLY PUBLISHED, BY THE SAME AUTIIOR. 


Louisa of Prussia and Her Times. An Ilistorical 
Novel. By L. Mithlbach, 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated. Paper 
covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. . 

“This interesting historical novel takes the reader to Prussia 
during the period of the invasion of Germany by Napoleon, It 
vives us the German side of the war, showing how deeply they 
felt the humiliation which Napoleon’s victories compelled them 
to endure. The character of the beautiful and beloved Louisa of 

Prussia, whose memory is cherished by Prussians as that of a 

saint, is charmingly portrayed.” 


Henry VIII. and Catharine Parr, An Historical 
Novel. By L. Miihlbach. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


“There isa wonderful fascination in the writings of Louisa 
Miihlbach. Dealing with kings and queens, courts and courtiers 
ofa time long past, she is thoroughly acquainted with their man- 
ners and customs, their Jaws and habits, their weaknesses and 
crimes ; and following history in its essential features, she weaves 
a story of court life wuich has a terrible power to fascinate,” 


Joseph Il. and His Court, An Historical Novel. 
Translated from the German by Adelaide de V. Chaudron. 
1 vol. 8vo, paper, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

“Tn ‘Joseph IT.’ she transcends her previous efforts, not only 
in the story wrought out in a masterly manner, but the real char- 
acters that figure in it have been carefully studied from the de- 
tailed chronicles of the time,”’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Frederick the Creat and His Court, An Histori- 
cal Novel. Translated from the German by Mrs, Chapman 
Coleman and her Daughters. 1 vol. 12mo, 434 pages, cloth, $2. 


“The most remarkable volume of our time, It is entertaining 
and piquant, and will command a very wide circle of readers.”’— 
Troy Whig. 


The Merchant of Berlin, Anllistorical Novel. Trans- 
lated from the German by Amory Coffin, M.D. 1 vol. I2mo, 
cloth, $2. 

“There is nota dull chapter in it. The interest of the reader 
ia well maintained from the beginning to the close, and we know 
of no book of similar character which would while away an after- 
noon more pleasantly,’ Utica Herald, 


Berlin and Sans-Souci; on, frepentce tun Great 
AND His Frienps. By L. Miihibach, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $2. 
“We have on several occasions, in noticing the works of the 
great German authoress, Miss Miihibach, expressed our admira- 
tion of them, but are now, after much careful reading of each 
volume as it has come from the press, almost constrained to pro- 
nounce them matchless—unrivatied in the whole domain of his- 
torical romance.”’— Chicago Journal of Commerce, 


Frederick the Creat and His Family. Py L. 
Miihlbach, 1 vol. 8vo, illustrated, paper, $1 50; cloth, $2. 
“To any person who has read a single one of these pictorial 
and dramatic romances, the name of the author will assert the 
vivid interest of the book, ‘They are more than entertaining; they 
are valuable as careful studies of history, minutely and appre 
ciatively drawn,” — Chicago Republican. 
Kither of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price, 


THE BROADWAY. 
No. 1, FOR SEPTEMBER, 


To BL PUBLISHED ON AvGuUST 20, 


WILL CONTAIN 


{. Brakespeare ; or, THE FortTUNES OF A FREE-LANCE, 
By the author of Guy Livingstone (with a full-page illustra- 
tion by G. A. Pasquien). 

CuapTeR I. Twenty Years Back. 
» II. Matched, not Mated. 
‘s  TIL. The Workings of the Rescript. 
“ IV. The Breeding of the Bastard. 
«eV. Ann Hagareau. 

2. Charmian. By Robert Buchanan. 

3. Dramatic Critics Criticised. 
lead. 

4. A Wonderful Crab. 


illustrations.) 


| 5. William Cullen Bryant and American Po- 
etry. By W. Clark Russell. 
6. Flo’s Fate. By Clement Scott. 


7. Holland House. By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew (with a 
full-page illustration by R. C, Hulme), 
3. Falling in Love. By the author of The Gentle Life. 
9. In the Season. By Edmund Yates (with a full-page 
illustration by G. Bowers). 
10. English Stabilities. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 
tt. Second Thoughts. By F. C. Burnand. 
Preface or Introduction, Chapter I. 
Post-Preface. - If. 
12. Amaranth, By Savile Clarke. 


By John Hollings- 


By Ernest Griset. (With Eight 








Single numbers of Tuk Broapway, 25 cents. 
| tion, $3. Address 


GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


Yearly subserip- 


Travellers and Sojourners in the Country 
Can receive from us by mail, post-paid, any book published in the 
United States, by sending the publisher's price. We invite eos 
pecial attention to the following works on our own list: 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS: 
The Man with the Broken Ear, By About. $1 5). 


‘As absurd yet as fascinating as a Christmas ghost-story. ’ 
Springfield Republican. 


‘“ILleld us enchained duringa sitting of three hours. Every one 
who has a few hours of leisure should buy aud read the book. * 
Buffalo Courier. 

Fathers and Sons, Translated from the Russian, by Eu- 
gene Schuyler, Pb. D., U, 8. Consul to Moscow, $1 50, 
* Admirable.”’— Nation. 


No other book of any sort. gives a moge striking and satirfic- 
tory idea of Russian living, manners, customs, and feelings.” 
Philadelphia Press. 


Critical and Social Essays. $1 50. 


‘A sensible, readable, aud well-written collection of papers.” 
Boston Transcript, 


“In vivacity aud variety they will compare favorably with any 
similar English collection.” —/lurtjord Leening Press. 
RECENT TAUCUNITZ 
IN THE YEAR °13. 1 vol. 
ON THE HEIGHTS, 3 vols. 
NINA BALATKA, 1 vol. 
JOURNAL OF HOME LIFE, 
bert.) 2 vols. 
LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Strect, New York. 


BOOKS : 


(By the author of Amy IHer- 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, by Henny Sepiey and Dorsey Garver, in the Clerk's Ofiice of the District Court for the Southern District of New York, 
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25 CENTS A MONTH; ¢3 A YEAR. 


THE BROADWAY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MontruLy MAGAZINE. 


THE BROADWAY is our title, and our scheme is as broad as 
our name. 


In this era of International Congresses and International Col- | jostled or crushed. There will be plenty to see on both sides of 


leges, of International Coinage and International Cookery, and, 
best of all, of International Exhibitions, fruitful in honorable 
rivalry, in friendly competition, in peace and good fellowship, 
we do but bow to the spirit of the age, and follow in the track 
which the wisest and best of our Teachers have marked out, in 
establishing that which, toa certain extent, may be considered an 
International Magazine. 

It has been made a matter of reproach against Quarles’s Em- 
blems that they were so very subtle as to be incomprehensible to 
the majority of students. Such an accusation cannot be levelled 
against our symbolism. All who run may read it. There isa 
Broadway in New York running through the entire island of 
Manhattan. There is a Broadway in London, half-way up Lud- 
gate Hill. Britannia, as everybody knows, resides at London. 
Columbia is politically at home in Washington; but in literature 
and commerce her abiding-places are New York and Boston, It 
is our earnest desire that Britannia should shake hands with 
Columbia intellectually, and that both should shake hands with 
us commercially. It is our heartfelt wish that the Dove of Peace 
should put the Lion and the Eagle on the very best terms with 
each other; and that all the three, stretching the Atlantic cable 
as a tight-rope, should begin to dance a grand international 
“break-down,” and never lJeave off. We do not mean to break 
down, if the British and American public will only lend us “* their 
kind hearts and hands.” 

The first number of The Broadway, price 25 cents, will be pub- 
lished on the 20th of August, 1867. The magazine will consist of 
eighty pages, illustrated by the best artists and foremost en- 
gravers. The tone of our periodical will be decidedly entertain- 
ing, recreative, and dight ; that is, we shall endeavor to be socia- 
ble without being frivolous ; and, if we occasionally aim at being 
instructive, we shall most scrupulously avoid being indigestible. 
Politics we shall eschew; politics being dull things, which few 
understand, and fewer still are any better for understanding. 

The composition of our literary staff will be eminently interna- 
tional, a graceful blending of right English oak and ash with the 
tough but pliant hickory, the graceful bird’s-eye maple, and the 
fascinating butternut. We desire that the Englisb green lane 
should lead to the wide Western prairie, and that our little 
English brooks, which, tiny as they are, “run on for ever,” 
should empty themselves into the giant lakes of the Ar erican 
continent. To abandon metaphor, we have made, and are mak- 
ing, arrangements with the best authors and authoresses, in 
which the “international” character of our magazine will be 
sedulously kept in view, to the drawing closer together, we trust, 
of the bonds of union between the two countries, 

An Amphitryon who rightly understands the laws of hospital- 
ity no sooner sees his guests fairly seated round his board than 
he courteously circulates among them the bill of fare of the ban- 
quet which is tocome. There are some hosts, indeed, so com- 
plaisant as to slip a prettily printed menu into the envelope 
which contains the invitation itself. Adopting this latter plan, 
we may give some inkling of our bill of fare here, although The 
Broadway dinner-bell will not ring until next Anguet. Our pidce 
de résistance will be supplied by the author of Guy Livingstone, 
who, in the first number of The Broadway, will commence a new 
serial story, entitled Brakespeare; or, The Fortunes of a Free 
Lance, The Fish and Game Department will be confided to 
Ernest Griset, who will, in the very first number, come out with 
a Wonderful Crab, served on no less than cight plates, And 
among our culinary providers will be found F, C. Burnand, who 
—“happy thought!"’—will dish up for us some merry thoughts. 
Tom Heod will provide a tootheome joint in fan, to which even 
the succulence of Precocious Piggy will be insipid; John Hol- 
lingehead, a plain English cook, but whose viands have been as 
highly appreciated at City Companies’ dinners, Under Bow Bella, 
ae in the luxurious banquets of the Alhambra (at Granada) and 
the Alcazar (at Sevilie), will do something noticeable in the way 
of chops and steaks for thone whose appetites are too robust for 
** putty litule tiny kickshawe;"’ Charles Knight and John Oxen- 
ford will furnish some savory side-dishes ; Samuel Lover is busy 
on a pretty piece of confectionery, representing a Low-Backed 
Car, adorned with Four-Leaved Shamrocks; Professor Pepper 
will provide his popular condiment to season the frog which 
Thomas (the) Archer shot; Dr. Russell, of The Times, has prom- 
ised us some Indian curry, some Russian caviar, a Hungarian ra- 
gofit, and, perhaps, a few American oysters and canvas-back 
ducks; George Auguetus Sala will oblige us with some Sala 
when any of that kind of dish is asked for; Arthur Sketchley 
may be expected to contribute some delightful tit-bite with 
* Brown” sauce; W. B, Tevetmeier, our famous poultry-cook, 
will be there; and Edmund Yates will dish us up some rare roast 
mutton froma Black Sheep, There will also be some entrees by 
Arthur W. A, Becket, Rt. M. Ballantyne, Rev. Jd. M, Bellew, Rob- 
ert Buchanan, Leicester Buckingham, J. 'T. Burgess, I, J. Byron, 
Savile Clarke, Sterling Coyne, Rev. J. KE. Cox, Sidney Daryl, 
Percy Fitzgerald, W. W. Fenn, Dr, Fennel), Hain Priswell, W. 8, 
Gilbert, Andrew Halliday, M, Laing Meason, Thomas Miller 
(* Nicholas”), Dr. Peard, W. B. Rands, I’, W. Robertson, Clark 
Russell, William Sawyer, Clement Scott, Ashby Sterry, and W. 
Moy Thomas, 

Of lady cooks, all * professed,’ we have enough to make Mrs, 
Glasse envious, The names of Miss Amelia Lb. Edwards, Mrs, 
Kiddell (the authoress of George Geith), and Miss Mesba Stret- 
ton (the authorees of Paul's Courtship), may be taken as an ear- 
nest of the array of feminine talent which will be found in The 

sroadway. Our patrons need not be in the least apprehensive 
that in this case “too many cooks will epoil the broth.” Every 
cook will attend to his own broth, and be rerponpible for its 

strength and flavor, 

The bill of fare of English authors here set forth from The 

Broadway of London will speedily be reinforced by the produc- 

tion of a number of the a ost acceptable literary caterers of The 

roadway of New York and America, Arrangements with 
various authors of established reputation bave already been 


made, and others are being made which will on an early day be 
announced to the public. The magazine, however, in this and 
other particulars, may be expected to speak for itself. 





We have thus sketched out the plan of an undertaking which, 
energetically conducted, cannot fail, we hope, to achieve a legiti- 
mate success. The ultimate verdict rests, of course, with the 
public; but our Way is very Broad indeed. The world may en- 
ter in numbers as fast as ever they please without fear of being 


the way; and there shall be nothing narrow in our proceedings 
gave our price, which may be emphatically said to be “‘as thin 
as a sixpence,.” 

CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York, and The Broad- 
way, London. 


For Sale and Subscribers’ Names received by all Bookecllers. 








DR. OLIN ON COLLEGE LIFE. 
COLLEGE LIFE: Its Theory and Practice. By Rev. STEPHEN 
Our, D.D., LL.D., late President of the Wesleyan University. 
12mo, cloth, bevelled, $1 50. 





“It was a happy thought that led you to put these Lectures 
and Baccalaureate Sermons of Dr. Olin in a volume by themselves 
in this neat and convenient form. They contain the best ma- 
tured thoughts of a great mind. A man of deep experience, and 
who knew all the trials and dangers and hopes and discourage- 
ments of the student, he has entered with a living sympathy into 
the heart of the subject; and the college student who will make 
these thoughts familiar to his meditations cannot fail of becom- 
ing thereby a better and stronger man.’’—Rey. HW. M. Jounson 

D.D., President of Dickinson College. 

**It isa most timely publication, I wish it might be put in the 
hands of every American student.”’—Rey. J. W. Linpsay, Presi- 
dent of Genesee College. 

** This book is full of rich thought, coming from a strong and 
well-furnished intellect, which had lost none of the freshness 
an‘ vivacity of its youth. Happy were they who heard these 
lectures; happy are they who will thoroughly read them.”— 
Rey. E. O. Waven, D.D., President of Michigan Univirsity. 

‘Its suggestions for college life are full of sound, practical wis- 
dom, and may be read with profit by teacher and pupil alike.”— 
Round Table. 





Published by 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW “YORK. 


*,* Sent by mail, postage free, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 
THE CHRONICLE. 
NO, 17.—SATURDAY, JULY 2, 1867. 
(Unstamped, bd, ; Stamped, Vd.) 
CONTENTS: 
Current Events, 
The Third Reading of the Reform Bill, 
The Lrish Press, 
Elementary Education in Kurope, 
The Sultan's Visit, 
The Care of Wounded Soldiers, 
Ranke, 
The Sacred Parnaseua, 
Mazzini on Re ghts and Duties, 
Chords and Cadences, 
Mr, Cope's Introduction tu Aristotle's Rhetoric, 
Contemporary Literature, 
Archaic Sculpturings, 
The War of the Gacdhil with the Gaill, 
Philippe If,, Antonio Perez ct le Royaume d’Aragon, 
Vriedrich von Gentz, 
The Life of Carl Ritter, 
Turkey and the Crimean War, 
Poems by Valeriuy, 
Out of Harness, 
Paris Guide, 
Advertivements, 
Office, 24 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, 
Terms of subscription (postage free), 82 per 3 months, $4 per 
6 months, and €8 per annum, 
Subscriptions received by 
E. L. GODKIN, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, 


A NEW COMIC BOOK BY ARTEMUS WARD, 
ARTEMUS WARD IN LONDON. 


This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughable chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment, [tis Hloetrated with numer- 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 
most amusing books of the season, Bound uniformly with 
Ward's other books, Price $1 50, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 

Nojoque, The great sensation work, By Helper, author of 
The Impending Crisis of the South, $2. 

The Clergyman'’s Wile. Mra, Mowatt's new book, $1 5, 
The Cameron Pride, Mary J. Holimes’s new novel, $1 50, 
low to Make Moncey, and How to Keep It, #1 50. 
eauseincourt, New novel, author of Bouverie, 1 45, 
The Bishop's Son, Alice Cary’s new novel, $1 7. 





Theee books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 
where, and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price by 


Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK, 


























FROM THE PRESS OF 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





“* Legible, Portable, and Cheap.” 
THE GLOBE BULWER, 


Complete in twenty-two neat 16mo vols. 





Now Reapy : 
THE CAXTONS: A Fanily Picture. 
PELHAM; or, Adventures of a Gentleman. 


EUCENE ARAM: ATale. 
All the remaining volumes are stereotyped and will be pub- 
lished in rapid succession. 
Printed in large type, on tinted paper, with engraved frontis- 
piece to each volume, and handsomely bound in green morocco 
cloth. Price per vol. $1 50. Each novel sold separately. 
The Nation says of the Globe Bulwer: 
“, . , As regards the judicious combination of cheapness, 
portability, legibility, and beauty, this Globe edition of Bulwer 
we think better than any of the many new cheap editions with 
which the public has recently been made so familiar. . 
And the Globe Bulwer, too, is certainly an elegant book ; its pa- 
per is not thick, but it is fine and of an agreeable tint, the type is 
large and clear, and the volume is of a very handy size.” 


A HISTORY OF SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. 


An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church. By Heury C. Lea. In one octavo volume of nearly 
600 pages, extra cloth, price $3 75, 

“> 5) . We do not exaggerate the merits of Mr. Lea’s 
book when we say that it is evidently founded on a remark- 
ably wide and profound examination of the original sources 
of information, its arrangement is Jucid and the spirit that 
pervades it isin the main just and philosophical. The learned 
author travels over the entire ground from the Apostolic age 
to the quarrel of Pius IX. with the Italian Government. 
Though he does not wander from his proper theme, he drops 
incidentally much curious and instructive information re- 
specting the Church and society in the course of the extended 
period which he has occasion to traverse. One bas only to 
turn to the chapters which describe the Hildebrandian reform 
and the conflict that ensued between the papacy and the em- 
pire, to convince himself of the author's ample erudition and 
of his general fitness for the takk which he has undertaken, 
Altogether, the work is an extremely creditable addition to 
the literature of Church history, and may challenge compar- 
ison with the best monographs which the German scholarship 
of our day has produced in this department.’’—7he Nation, 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR. 

Ita Antecedents and Its Incidents, By I. M. Hozimn, F.C.S,, 
V.G.8., Military Correspondent of The London Times during 
the German Campaign of 1866, 2 vols, Svo, with numerous 
maps and plans, cloth, $10. 


A MANUAL OF MARINE INSURANCE. 
By Manuuvy Horkins, author of A Hand-book of Average, ete, 
1 vol, Svo, cloth, 


MELPOMENE DIVINA; 


or, Voems on Christian Themes, By Ciuntwtorinny LAomepon 
Pinvan, 1 vol. 16mo, extra cloth, $1 50, 


METEORIC ASTRONOMY: 

A Treative on Shooting Stare, Mire Balle, and Aerolites, By 
Danie. Kinkwoon, LL.D, Professor of Mathematics in Waeh- 
Jngton and Jefferson College, Printed op tinted paper, 1 vol, 

2mo, extra cloth, price $1 60, 


VON BORCKE’S MEMOIRS OF THE WAR. 

Memoirs of the Confederste War for Independence, By IHrnos 
Von Bonckes, late Chief of Staff to Gen, J, EB, B, Stuart, 
2 vols, in one, large 12ino, cloth, price $3, 


BISHOP PERCY’'S BALLAD MANUSCRIPT. 
Printed under the Supervision of the Karly English Text Society. 
In 4 vols, 8vo, Uniform with The Early English Texts, 
Mesers. J. B. Lippincott & Co, have arranged for a limited 
eupply of the Percy Ballads, and are prepared to receive aub- 
scriptions, Voll, and Part I, of Vol. IV. have already been 
received, and it is expected that the entire work will be com- 
pleted and ready for subscribers by the first of September, 
Subscription price of the four yolumes, in style of The 
Karly English Texte, $18, 


JUST RECEIVED : 
BLACK’S ATLAS. 


Black's General Atlas of the World, 186%, New edition, revised, 
In folio balf morocco, gilt edyes, 





IN PRESS: 


SLEEP AND ITS DERANCEMENTS. 
By Winaiam A, IHaAmmMonp, M.D, 1 vol 12mo, 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 


with reference to Geometry and Infinitesimal Method, By At 
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THE TWO GREAT POWERS OF THE FUTURE. 
I.—RUSSIA. 
E cannot but wonder at the indiscreet levity 
with which a portion of the press has treated 
the recent cession of Russian America to the United 
States, To the superficial observer Mr. Seward’s 
bargain with the Czar may be of questionable advan- 
tage. Intrinsically, as we have before said, the land 
is not worth the money. Reflection, however, will 
show this to be one of those numerous cases where 
extrinsic considerations are of sovereign importance. 
To the thoughtful student of history, and assur- 
edly to the intelligent statesman, the transaction rises 
quite beyond the level of an international guid pro 
quo. From the year 802, when Ruric the North- 
man became lord of Novgorod, to the year 1866, there 
is no single instance of a voluntary cession by the 
sovereigns of Russia of one rood of territory. Times 
there have been when reverses in war have compelled 
them temporarily to draw back from a province, but 
if we remember rightly there is no place on earth ex- 
cept Walrussia which has ever owed allegiance to a 
Russian prince or czar where the imperial eagle is 
not at this moment the symbol of supreme authority. 
So apparently inconsistent an act as that by which a 
province has been ceded to a foreign power cannot 
be without significance, It is at once the recognition 
of a fact and the definition of a policy. This fact, 
with the policy which must be based upon it, we be- 
lieve to be the key to the world’s history for ages yet 
tocome. What is this fact, then? Simply this, that 
Russia and America are the only two powers in the 
world that, in any broad or comprenensive sense, have 
afuture, In the present article we shall speak only 
of the fact. 

The day of the Latin races is past. Spain, once 
the greatest power in Europe, is to-day the most con- 
temptible; and Portugal, her former rival in the New 
World and the mistress of no insignificant possessions 
in India, is reduced to her own petty boundaries, with 
no hope of expansion, Italy, apparently united though 
she is, is still beset by infinite perplexities within 
herself, and does not even dreamof empire outside 
the Peninsula, France, it is true, still dreams and 
talks of the ratification of her boundaries by the ab- 
sorption of Belgium and the Rhine Provinces, but be 
fore this can be accomplished she must brave a Euro- 
pean war with an unsettled dynasty upon her throne, 
and were she even to succeed in what she still hopes 
to effect she would acquire with the Rhine boundary 
the utmost limit she can ever hope to reach, Her 
colonies have never been successful, er American 
and Indian possessions she has long ago lost, except 
Guiana, which is hardly worth considering. Algeria 
is a very doubtful boon, which costs considerably 
more than it is worth, and we fail to find another spot 
on the earth’s surface where French arms or French 
influence are likely to open the way to sovereignty, 
The Gallic cock must henceforth, it would seem, be 
content to crow in its own barn-yard, 

The Teutonic race in Europe has as little ground 
for expectation from the future, True, its unifica- 
tion—whatever difliculties may yet lie in the way—is 
nearer then ever before toaccomplishment, — It is pos- 
sible that the house of Hohenzollern may compel the 
Hapsburgs to abandon the Teutonic soil and to be con- 
tent with their Slavonian and Mongolian possessions, 
but the Hohenzollerns will themselves find little room 
for growth beyond the boundaries of Germany, The 
Swedes and Danes have no hope of expansion other- 
Wise than by a union of their territories—a union of 
Which neither seriously thinks, and which, at any 
rate, would not be suffered by the neighboring pow- 
crs. So much for continental Europe. Of such 
powers as Holland, Switzerland, and Greece it is not 
necessary to speak, The mention of their names suf- 
fices to tell the extent, or rather limit, of all that the 
future has in store for them, 





When we come to England, we find her whole course 
for the last ten years stamped with indubitable signs 
of the decadence of her foreigninfluence. The foreign 
policy of Earl Russell has taught continental Europe 
to count England out of continental complications. 
fer share in the Crimean expedition was not credit- 
able to her military reputation. Her diplomacy in 
the Schleswig-Holstein affair was beneati contempt. 
It is hardly too much to say that British influence in 
Europe is based much more on her past exploits than 
on her present power; and soon or late a prestige 
founded on the past must fall. It is well understood 
in continental cabinets that England will not fight 
unless well backed, In fact, how can she fight? Her 
army is at best not larger than the sixth in Europe ; 
and her navy is no longer ready, like the sword of 
Attila, to weigh down any scale of justice or injustice 
into which it may becast. Ourown young navy and 
the navy of France are scarcely, if at all, behind the 
English, and a few Dunderbergs will put Russia quite 
at her ease so far as the naval power of England is 
concerned, While, then, England's power in Europe 
is thus evidently declining, it is not to be supposed 
that her possessions in the other regions of the world 
will greatly increase. On the contrary, one needs no 
great foresight to predict that these must steadily 
diminish. No possessions are so insecure as colonies 
and distant conquests, The independence of Canada 
and the annexation of the new Dominion to this coun- 
try are merely questions of time, and the settlement 
of these questions England will not dispute. The other 
colonies will go on in the course which we have 
finished, and the end of which the new Dominion is 
approaching. India contains too many elements of 
doubt and dread for the most sanguine Englishman 
to feel secure about its long continuance as a posses- 
sion of his country, and we shall develope presently a 
cause of great anxiety concerning it which even now 
agitates the minds of many thoughtful English states- 
men, 


Now let us suppose the reasonable aspirations of 
every European people to be realized, how would the 
map of continental Europe stand? France contain- 
ing Belgium—it is hardly likely that she will acquire 
the German provinces on this side of the Rhine; 
Germany united into one strong, homogeneous power ; 
Italy consolidated and respectable; Spain and Portu- 
gal together forming one power, with a decent sover- 
eign to govern it-—then, beside weak powers operat- 
ing as a kind of makeweight in the case of diplo- 
matic complications, we have four powers mutually 
jealous of cach other, and all pledged by the necessi- 
ty of self-preservation to resist the overgrowth or the 
preponderating influence of any one, This would be 
the condition of Europe were the aspirations of Italy, 
Germany, France, and the Iberian Peninsula fulfilled, 


Many a battle will be fought before that state of 


things is brought about, but this, at best, is all that 
any of these countries can expect, With this ex- 
tremely narrow future, compare what lies before the 
great power of the Eastern continent—for such it will 
infallibly become. 

Beginning with the market town of Novgorod, the 
Russian monarchy has spread its sway over 2,095,000 
square miles of European territory—that is, over more 
than all thé rest of Europe put together, In Asia it 
has Siberia, Tartary, Turkestan, Circassia, Georgia, 
It dictates what it will to Persia, It is bearing down 
and steadily advancing on the lesser kingdoms that 
lie north and west of the Indus, and will shortly 
plant its outposts within sight of British India, while 
China must expect ere long to feel the pressure of its 
power, Not even Rome could boast of such an em- 
pire as the Czar commands, but it is doubtful whether 
it has yet attained one-half the magnitude which it 
is destined to include, The policy of Russia is 
equally far-sighted and persistent, In Europe she 
enjoys the enviable advantage of being herself be- 
yond the reach of successful attack, while she can 
bring her whole vast power to bear at any moment 
upon the other nations, Napoleon's march to Moscow 
and back again demonstrated her invincibility to di- 
rect attack; the Crimean disasters of France and 
England served to show what it will cost even to check 
her in her purposes; and a glance at the map of Eu- 
rope will suffice to render her advantages apparent 














If allied with Germany, she has an easy road to 
France at any point she chooses to select. At war 
with Germany, she commands the coast of Prussia 
in the north and flanks her on the east. The march 
from Warsaw to Vienna would not be more difficult 
than Bismark’s march on the same city from Berlin. 
The European provinces where Turkey tramples down 
the Christian population with a horde of mercenary 
bashi-bazouks, can be attacked at any favorable mo- 
ment, and the Turkish Empire is a very sick man 
whom the Russian lancet is quite ready to relieve. 
What, then, may be fairly taken to be the European 
policy of Russia? .Two things evidently: first, the 
acquisition of the Slavonic countries, which is just 
as natural and just as praiseworthy an ambition as 
the French desire for the absorption of Belgium, or 
the universal longing of the Germans for the unity of 
their divided fatherland, or the not less noble reso- 
lution of the modern Italians to regain, at any cost, 
the unity under one government of all who speak the 
tongue of Italy. Panslavism is as ennobling an idea 
as Pan-Germanism, or Pan-Italianism, or Pan-Galli- 
cism; and it is quite as likely as any of them--much 
more likely than some of them—to find a speedy 
realization. Russia Gan afford to bide her time; 
and amid the chronic wranglings of the European 
powers a favorable opportunity will assuredly present 
for a decisive settlement of the problem whether the 
Slavonic race alone in Europe shall not be united. 
Probably the price of German unity will be the 
Prussian part of Poland. Any serious contentions in 
the west of Europe will suffice to place Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia within the Russian boundary. 
The Austrian Slaves may wait a little, but their time, 
too, will come. Russia believes in her own destiny— 
it would be difficult not to believe in it—and she be- 
lieves in it so strongly that she strikes or stands ex- 
pectant with equal confidence in the approaching 
consummation. In the second object of her Euro- 
pean policy she is content as yet to play the Fabian 
game. Turkey is sick enough, as all the world 
knows; and Russia, as all the world knows too, alone 
can heal the sickness, The soul-deadening tyranny of 
this imported barbarism is old enough in Europe; the 
progress of enlightened civilization has been long 
enough impeded by the barrier of Moslem incapa- 
city and superstition; and assuredly the persecuted 
Christians of south-eastern Europe have long enough 
endured the agonizing martyrdom inflicted on them 
by the Mongol votaries of Islam, These are wrongs 
that must be righted, though upheld as yet by 
Christian France and England, They are wrongs 
that none but Russia can right, and that Russia is 
resolved to right. God speed her to her end! When 
she shall reach it, and Constantinople shall again be- 
come the home of light and learning, and the abode 
of veritable Cresars, the imperial city will shine forth, 
cast and west, a bright example to the oneand a 
prophetic promise to the other! So much for her 
European plans and policy, 

Her Asiatic purposes are not so difficult ; and our part 
of them, if we mistake not, will facilitate in no small 
measure the accomplishment of her intents in Europe, 
Russia can expect no formidable obstacle in Asia till 
she reaches British India, Once there, she will hold 
the key to Turkey. For it is the British power that, 
more than any other, holds up the effete anachronism 
of Moslem rule, and England is the only power that 
Russia cannot strike, Once on the Indus, tout cela 
sera changé, the British domination over India will lie 
practically at the mercy of the Russians, who can 
then, in case of need, mass all the necessary troops 
upon the frontier, and avail themselves of all the in- 
eradicable discontents of the native population to 
destroy the handful of troops that now controls the un- 
counted millions of natives. When this occurs the ta. 
bles will be turned, indeed, for Russia will then bave a 
fearful power of striking England, while England 
will have no power to strike back, It will be strange 
when this time comes—and it is not far off—if Eng- 
land does not come to the conclusion that Christianity 
is better than Mohammedan barbarity in Turkey as 
well as India, We venture to predict that many de 
cades will not pass ere England says-to Russia, * Let 
me alonei n India, and Pil let you alone in Turkey.’, 








It is just possible that she may say so a little too Jate, 


should she choose at any time to take the offensive. | for India has tempted more Alexanders than one ; 
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and the Czar may think he can do as well for India 
as the British have done. At any rate, the time is not 
far off when British rule in Iudia can continue only | 
by the sufferance of the Czar—and when it comes, all | 
Asia will be virtually his. This is a future surely —| 
two-thirds and more of Europe, and the whole of| 
Asia! One grows almost giddy at the thought. | 
“alk of great powers and their conferences and their | 
protocols—here at length will be one Great Power 
The Great Power of the Eastern hemisphere. 

But of the Eastern hemisphere alone; for in the hem- 
isphere of the West another great power will grow 
up as grand as Russia. The discussion of the future of 
America we leave to a subsequent issue. In the mean- 
time it is worth while to observe the meaning of the 

tussian cession to ourselves of her territories on this 
continent, It is, that Russia has no aspirations in 
America; that in America she recognizes a great ris- 
ing power whose future greatness will be as colossal as 
her own ; that Russia and America will doubtless be 
fit rivals in the race of glory, while they cannot come 
in conilict nor be angered at the clash of opposite 
interests; that in fulfilling the high destiny which 
lies before them both, their mutual friendship will be 
of incalculable benefit; and hence that Russia, look- 
ing to the future from the standpoint of the present, 
acts to-day with a sagacious foresight of the time 
when Russia and America shall be the Two Great 
Powers of the World. 


| 





THE CONVENTION. 

“HIS body has succumbed to the rule of a party 
caucus, Twice, recently,a large section of the 
dominant party has voted in opposition to their fel- 
lows, and in bcth instances has a few hours after- 
yard reversed its votes in obedience to a party 
caucus, There are two exceptions, both of them 
zealous and ardent politicians, We are glad to bear 
testimony to the independence of Horace Grecley 
and Martin I, Townsend in adhering to their convic- 
tions of duty in spite of the clamor of their party 
leaders. In both instances it was a question between 
doing justice to the minority and sacrificing justice 
for a probable future gain to the dominant party. 
Messrs. Greeley and Townsend preferred to be fair, 
and let the future take care of itself. In this they 
were wise as well as just. No one can calculate with 
certainty the political future in this state. Ten years 
ago the Republican majority was over seventy thou- 
sand; last year the party, by great exertions, barely 
kept itself in power, Sudden and overwhelming 
changes have more than once occurred in the politics 
of this country, brought about by events not foreseen 
With a majority at the last clection of 
only two per cent., 


by any ene, 
the dominant 
party to foree too many amendments on the Constitu- 
tion offensive to the minority. It serves to compact 


is not safe for 


and intensify the opposition, and of the many things 
that offend their opponents some will be distasteful 
to independent men in their own ranks, <A defeat of 
the proposed Constitution by the popular vote will 
be, in fact, a defeat of the dominant party, 

The question of negro suffrage, on which the Con- 
vention has wasted so much time, is a secondary one 
in importance; giving the suffrage to any Class of 
men is not the great purpose for which the Conven- 
tion was called together. It was assembled for the 
purpose of reforming the framework of government 
in this state. 


The great question to be solved by the Convention is 
this: Are the misrule and corruption into which our 
system has recently run necessary results of popular 
government, or can these evils be peacefully cured | 
by the deliberations of such a body as theirs? Good 
government the race that controls this country will 
have; it is a race of practical tendencies and pur- 
| Poses. It is patient of evils to a certain extent, while 
a possible remedy for them is in view. But when it 
has made up its mind that evils are incurable by one 
process, it quickly turns to some other remedy. An- 
archy it will not tolerate for a day; order it will 
have at any cost. Let our people once become con- 
vinced that the present corruption and misrule are 
the inevitable results of our system, and the form of 
government will be changed in the twinkling of an 
eye. If the wrangling of weak politicians does not 
produce order, if the collision of many weak wills 
does not bring about the desired results, then, as 
Guizot says, the people will appeal to some one strong 
will to give them peace and order. It is not a con- 
dition of order when the executive is feeble, the law- 
making power unwise, the judiciary not trusted. This 
is no more a condition of real order than when 
a merchant, whose counting-house bears an outward 
aspect of order, feels, nevertheless, that his clerks are 
unfaithful. It is no more order than there was order 
in San Francisco the week before the Vigilance Com- 
mittee assumed power. There is a growing senti- 
ment of contempt among the people for our delibera- 
tive bodies from the highest to the lowest of them ; 
there is a growing distrust of the judiciary ; with 
these must grow, of course, a tendency to rely solely 
upon the only other department of government—the 
executive—provided it can be placed in strong hands. 
And it is much easier to find one strong man than to 
find many with whom to fill up our council halls and 
judicial benches. The remedy for all this is to make 





“MEXICO REDIVIVUS. 

N EXICO is herself again. The imperial purple 
has been stained crimson with blood, the im- 
| perial sceptre has been shattered, the republic has 
been restored—and for what? For a prompt and al- 
most joyful resumption of the old, characteristic car- 
nival of butchery and robbery for which Mexico has 
been infamous during forty years, and for which she 
will continue to be distinguished until other than 
Mexican hands shall regulate her present and direct 
her future, It is difficult for those who have no per- 
sonal knowledge of Mexico and Mexicans—and of 
course the number of such is very large among us— 
not easy for those who have never been at the pains 
through careful study to grasp the political intrica- 
cies of the situation—and the number of such is 
scarcely less—to realize how impossible it is for the 
hybrid race which now occupies that splendid soil to 
establish orderly government or permanently to sus- 
tain such government if established. No such phe- 
nomenon has been scen in the last half-century, and 
none such eyer will be seen. The Anglo-Saxon race 
which inhabits the United States, aided by an extra- 
ordinary experience, a remarkable history, excep- 
tional progress in education, and various other inci- 
dental supports, barely manages at this day to main- 
tain a representative republican government. Every 
one of these aids is positively essential to the stabil- 
ity of a fabric which, in the opinion of many calm, 
learned, and patriotic thinkers, even with them, 
far insecure that its permanency is doubtful. But in 
the conspicuous absence of all these buttresses—edu- 
cation, tradition, free speech, pure blood—by which 
our democracy is sustained, how, we may ask, is 
democracy to be sustained in Mexico ? 





is so 


The answer is a hopeless one, so far as free govern- 
ment is regarded as depencent upon native exertions. 
No edueated foreigner who is at all familiar with 








our deliberative bodies more worthy of respect by an 
infusion of better men, and so to reconstruct our ju- 
diciary as to render it less liable to suspicion. 
mode of voting which will secure better legislators, 
whether it includes negro voting or excludes female 
suffrage, or includes or excludes both, 
that is needed, 


is the method 
Any way of choosing judges which 
will put men of higher character upon the bench is 
the right way of choosing them. We agree with 7he 
Tribune that the proposed retention of the present 
limited judicial districts, and the election of the 
judges by these districts, is the worst way of choosing 
them. We do not agree with Zhe Tribune in believ- 
ing that the people of this city are any more unfit 
than their country neighbors to choose judges, If 
the country judges were chosen by districts of the 
same limited ¢territoricl extent as is this city, they 
would be at least as bad as our judges, No one who 
has been to Albany and watched the Legislature be- 
lieves in the stale trash about rustic incorruptibility, 
Corrupt men and honest men are to be found in all 
communities, and the lobby agents would) probably 
tell us, if they opened their lips on such subjects at 
all, that the main difference between those members 
from the country who can be corrupted and those of 
a like class from this city is this: that the former 
setter judges are 
chosen in the country because the population neces- 
sary to constitute a district is scattered over 
extent of territory. 


hold themselves at a lower price. 


a large 
Unworthy combinations are less 








To the negroes themselves it is more 
important to have good government than to have the 
suffrage. An executive strong enough to protect 
them, a legislature wise enough and honest enough 
to make good laws, a judiciary independent enough 
to secure justice to the humblest man—these are 
what is needed for the happiness of all classes of 
men, black and white. Whether any class of men, of 
whatever color, shall vote or no is only important so 
far as their voting is likely to be efficient in promot- 


ing good government. We have not had good goy- 


ernment in this state of late years; if we had had, no | 


Convention would have been called. No one believes 
that the introduction of six or seven thousand negro 
voters will of itself suflice to cure the evils under 
which we suffer, Whether the few negroes among us 
are admitted to vote or no, whether all the women 
are brought in to share the suffrage or no, our system 
will nevertheless be what is called popular government. 


easy, and the candidates of both parties have to be 
men who have earned something wider than a local 
repute, and who have a hold upon the people them- 
selves through that repute. The true remedy is, as 
we have already suggested, if judges are to be elected, 
to make the judicial districts very large, and so wrap 
up every large city with a goodly portion of rural 
territory. In our project of a Constitution we sug- 
gested four judicial districts; further reflection in- 
clines us to three, 

Now that the important questions are coming up 
in the Convention, to wit, the construction of the ju- 
dicial and law-making departments, we hope to sce 
Mr. Greeley and Mr, Townsend and other strong men 
of the majority maintaining an attitude independent 
of all party caucuses. 


his party organization, took upon himself a very 

















dirty job. 


Any | 


to the Convention merely to serve the purposes of 


Mexico and Mexicans entertains the faintest belief 
that a Mexican republic lias any chance of success, 
scribblers who know noth- 
who flatter 
vague conccits about being loyal to the republican 
idea, may express a contrary opinion; but to this 
little attention need be given, since the implacable 
and unanswerable flow of events will refute their ar- 
guments more effectually and*almost as soon as 
There is not the least doubt on this subject 
in the minds of well-informed and far-seeing men, 
although it may temporarily suit the projects of some 
who deserve such a reputation to affect a different 
persuasion—a persuasion which is opposed by every 
rule of historical analogy and political discernment. 
Sagacity has been exhibited before now by veteran 
and weather-wise wreckers when they have assured 
their less experienced brethren that by no possibility 
could there be a storm—-thus keeping the coast con- 
veniently clear when the time came for gathering the 
spoil, 

Mexico must inevitably fall under the rule of the 
United States, and that within a very short time, 
Or, should there be a postponement, it will be while 
she is going through a transitional or preparatory 
phase under the sway of Americans born, If, by 
possibility, our government holds out against the 
consummation which yet in the long run is certain 
to be effected, it may hammer into cohesion and 
possible future resistance an Americo-Mexican ré- 
gime, which, established without its aid, may be in- 
disposed to accept its authority, 
the future are here plainly foreshadowed, and an 
election will assuredly have to be made, There may 
be an opposition between the inevitable and the de- 
sirable in this Mexican question, but in the sequel 
they must be made to agree. Thus it is often said 
that we have territory enough. This is quite true, 
and it was true before we got Walrussia; it was 
true before we got California; true before we got 
New Mexico; true before we got Texas; true before 
we got Florida; true before we got Louisiana and 
the mouths of the Mississippi; and what then? The 


Theorists and newspaper 


ing of the subject, or themselves with 


words, 


people in these vast tracts were in no way desirable 
as additions to the citizenship of the United States. 
Whoever of either party went | They were in each case decidedly the reverse, and 
certainly could not have maintained republican gov- 
ernment as over themselves and unincorporated with 
this country, any more than the Mexicans can, But 








The alternatives of 
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who heeds or weighs such embarrassments, whether 
of superfluous territory or undesirable inhabitants, 
now ?—and what do they amount to? Such objec- 
tions, worthy of consideration as they arc, must, by 
an inflexible law of progress—by a fiat of destiny 
which the people of the United States cannot, if 
they would, escape—give way to grander and more 
important exigencies, to which neither race nor color 
nor history can interpose lasting obstacles, and to 
which the continent alone can set final bounds. Ar- 
gument, deprecation, timidity, all that can be brought 
to gainsay it, are mere straws against the one gigantic 
certainty that the people of the United States are 
destined to re-enact on this continent the career of 
the Romans—how long under the guise of a Repub- 
lic, or how soon under that of an Empire, time alone 
can reveal. 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATION, 

FPXUE Personal Representation Society of this city 
- have completed their labors, and with great 
credit to themselves. We have been favored with a 
copy of their memorial to the Convention, which is a 
very able exposition of the evils of excluding from 
the public councils the minorities in districts arbi- 
trarily laid out. By dint, we presume, of much dis- 
cussion among themselves, they have arrived at an 
effectual yet simple method for securing to the people 
full representation. Adopting the suggestions of The 
Round Table, to wit, that every person who receives 
a fixed quota of votes shall be a member of Assem- 
bly, and that the number of members be left uncer- 
tain, they have added a very simple plan for giving 
those who have voted for unsuccessful candidates a 
chance, nevertheless, to make their votes tell, and to 
be represented, There is no proposed section of the 
Constitution attached to the memori: 1], but we pre- 
sume that their plan, embodied 
phraseology, would read thus: 


Members of Assembly shall be elected annually, 
and shall hold office for one ycar. The state is di- 
vided into cight Assembly districts; the first consist- 
ing of the counties of ete., etc., ete. The Governor, 
with the consent of the Senate, shall appoint three 
district canvassers for every district, to whom shall 
be transmitted by the county canvassers all the re- 
turns of election for members of Assembly. Every 
elector may yote for one member of Assembly, who 
must be a resident citizen of the same district with 
himself. Every qualified person who may receive twen- 
ty-five hundred yotes or upward for the oflice shall 
bea member of the Assembly for the ensuing political 
year. The district canvasser shall make out a list of 
all persons who may have reecvived less than twenty- 
five hundred, but not less than five hundred votes, 
with the number of votes received by each one, and 
shall transmit by mail a copy of such list to every 
person named therein, and cause the same to be pub- 
lished in one newspaper in every county of the dis- 
trict, At any time within ten days after the first 
publication of such list, every person named in the 
list may, by an instrument in writing executed before 
anotary public, and delivered to the district canvas- 
sers, transfer the votes reecived by him to any other 
person named in said list; and every person who by 
such transfer, and by the votes originally received by 
him, shall receive twenty-five hundred votes and up- 
ward, shall be a member of Assembly for the ensuing 
political year. Whenever the ayes and noes shall be 
taken in the Assembly upon any question, every 
member shall be entitled to cast one vote for every 
five hundred votes received by him, originally or by 
transfer. On the final passage of every bill, reso- 
lution, rule, or order, the ayes and nves shall be 
taken, 


in constitutional 


This, it seems to us, obviates every objection that 
has been made to Mr. Ilare’s system, and to the seve- 
ral modifications of it heretofore proposed. There is 
no complicated duty thrown on the canvassers, nor 
any chance for their abusing their powers. <A very 
small portion of the community—only those who 
vote for men who cannot command five hundred 
votes in the district—can by any possibility be ex- 
cluded from representation; and if it happen that 
one man, by reason of great popularity, receives a very 
large number of votes, the votes of his constituents 
Will not be wasted. He wiclds, approximately, the 


exact influence or strength of his constituency in the 
final votes of the representative body. The gentle- 
vice to the public, and we earnestly hope the Conyen- 
tion will be actuated by as much wisdom and public 
spirit as this volunteer body has exhibited. We are 
justified in adding that the possibility of reducing 


shape depended on our own suggestion that the re- 


oS 


presentative body be of an uncertain number, anc it 


curred to Mr, Hare, Mr. Mill, and others in England 
who have given this subject so many years of thought. 
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SUPERFLUOUS NASTINESS. 
MERICANS are, for their sins, pretty much under 
the necessity, whenever they stir from their homes, 
of foregoing decency and comfort until 
thither. 
what is due to the proprieties and is quite willing, 
whenever their observance rests with other people, to 
pay for them, has no opportunity to do anything of the 
kind. On the contrary, however great one’s solicitude 
for the simple privilege of immunity from disgust, no 
precaution short of total isolation from American life 
can prevent his having thrust upon his observation at 
every turn things that must raise the gorge of anybody 
not thoroughly pachydermatous. Most of the little de- 
tails which go to make up the total of our everyday 


they return 
That portion of the community which knows 


that Great Unwashed whose presence in the world 
we acknowledge to be useful and necessary, but 
with whom and with their manners and customs there 
is no reason why we should be forced into terms of in- 
timacy. 

Yet in this country all men, and in some degree most 
women, have this intimacy inevitably thrust upon them. 
It is impossible to escape being overwhelmed by it. 
Wherever you may be in public, whether you are eating, 
sleeping, moving, or resting, nastiness of some kind is 
almost certainly about you. In the arrangements of even 
the better class of our ordinary ecating-houses a total in- 
difference to it is the prevailing characteristic. The 
salt and the butter are asa rule unaccompanied by salt- 
spoon or butter-knife, and one’s stomach is turned, if not 
by the condition in which he finds them, at seeing his 
vis d-vis invade them with a knife used in that manner 
of the country which is described in Martin Chuzzlewit : 
ignoring bapkins, when there chance to be any, such 
beings will devote the tablecloth to their function : they 
will without concealment use forks, fingers, and ping as 
toothpicks, and otherwise deport themselves as is the 
vogue of ploughinen, Nor are these people by any means 
chiefly made up of the social class which Mrs, Paragreen 
calls “the canal’; they are such as make up 
two-thirds of the assemblage at most hotel tables, 
and often include members of the professions and 
of those commercial pursuits which plume them 
selves on their respectability. Whether it is due to 
a financial upheaval into a social condition whereto 
they are not germane, or whether they make themselves 
disguating from some idea that it is well to do as people 
do about them, it is often difficult in a particular case to 
say. But, from whatever cause, enormities like these 
are a part of the average American’s table deportment, 
and to few things more than to the table is applicable 
the Mx pede Hereulem. At the table, however, there is, 
not exactly anything like privacy, but something less un- 
restrained than the rampant obtrusiveness of public con- 
veyances. In the former case, there is something of dis- 
tinction from price and region, and you may in an emer- 
gency shift your place, or, if the intruder be glaringly of- 
fensive, you may demand his ejection. But in travelling 
there are no such protections or resources. The same 
whatever-it-is that has hitherto withstood every demand 
that in our larger cities there shall be cabs for the be- 
hoof of such as find omnibuses and street-cars unendu- 
rable, ensures a total lack of restraint or of possibility 
of privacy on our ferry-boats and railroads. This is 
sometimes apologized for, sometimes vaunted, on the 
score of its being in accord with our democratic insti- 
tootions. A fundamental item of which is, it is well under- 
stood, the right of all men to do not merely what they 
please, but, in their own significant phrase, what they 
d—— please ; and of the rights thus strenuously insisted 
upon, none is in practice more cherished than the right to 
disregard everybody else's rights. On railroad trains 
this is manfully upheld, partly by people who, having 
never heard of good-breeding, are sublimely indifferent 
to its demands, partly by another race whose conduct in 
Ya drawing-room shows that they think they have it or 




















men constituting the association have done great ser- | 


this proposed reform to so simple and effectual a | 


is somewhat to be wondered at that this never oc- | 


8) brutally. 


lives have somehow been moulded by the tastes of | 


Line anxious to be thought to have it, but who in public 
}are even more intolerable than the less sophisticated. 
| Parallel with this right under our institootions is another 
to the effect that, all men being by nature free and equal, 
one man is as good as any other man,—a subtle proposition 
which it is difficult to controvert but which is susceptible 
of being pushed to unpleasant practical demonstrations, 
and for whose maintenance our public conveyances afford 
unlimited facilities. By reason of this it comes to pass 
that you are invariably huddled, like a sheep on 
'a cattle train, into a car filled with half-a-hundred 
| people most of whom are on the alert to manifest 
i their entire liberty, equality, and fraternity. The 
one class will do it by obtrusive familiarity, by 
a variety of those encroachments wherein the travel- 
ling cad* is proficient, by whistling, drumming, expec- 
torating, moving about, talking noisily, by keeping 
windows and blinds open when the happiness of his 
neighbors demands that they be closed and vice vers?, by 
the thousand-and-one devices whereby a man may behave 
The other class, perhaps, cannot be blamed 
| for believing in an equality of whose existence they are 
constantly assured, but none the less do their aspect and 
actions inspire disgust. 





Eyes, ears, and nose alike detect 
the undeniable distinction, and, as to the remainiiig 
senses, the most unameliorated cannibal might be loath 
to apply to them the tests of touch and taste. Their 
presence inevitably awakens aversion, but it is an aver- 
sion in which pity outweighs hatred.” One perceives that 
such beings are very well, or even, perhaps, the best 
thing, for the conditions in which they are placed,—their 
native unventilated hovel and the companionship of those 
of their kind. But he perceives also, very keenly, the 
outrage of forcing upon others, who are inured to nothing 
of the sort, these creatures whose uncouth jargon and 
demeanor are a source of constant pain, who diffuse upon 
the cireumambient air the lingering fumes of bad tobacco 
and worse whiskey blended with that mysterious postal- 
currency-like bouquet wherewith most of them are per- 
vaded, and who are too apt to dispense cutaneous dis- 
eases and minute animal life. To such as these—if, 
indeed, to any body—no essential pleasure can be afforded 
by the upholstery, gilding, and plate-glass with which 
the better class of railroads seem to have some idea of 
compensating for very substantial miseries, and it would 
be an actual kindness to them as well as a simple matter 
of decency toward others to relegate them to plainer 
vehicles in keeping with themselves and entailing upon 


| them no tax for magnificences to which they are unac- 
customed, 








| 
There is something very strange in the conspicuous 
growth of luxury of a certain sort coupled with that uni- 
| Vereal disregard of the simplest of social decencies, of 
‘bees these things are instances. Almost from month 
|to month may be noticed in our cities more servants in 
| liveries of whose meaning their owners have evidently 
no notion, and of handsome carriages bearing eresta and 

| conte-of- arms to which they have no possible claim. 
Fine clothes and fine furniture and fine houses—splendor 
of all sorts is on the increase, but it is accompanied by 
no apparent desire to suppress the prevalent nastiness, 
which, for that matter, flourishes often amid the aplen- 
dor. Were there in the community generally any definite 
perceptions in the matter, any manifest desire for a 
change, we should pretty certainly have it, If people 
| were likely to prefer cabs to street-cars, cabs would soon 
be forthcoming. 





If the rival companies that are cover- 
ing our rivers with “ floating palaces,” and running six- 
teen-wheeled “ palace cars” across the continent, were to 
see, as they would be quick to do, that privacy and deco- 

|rum and decency were valued by the public, they would 
provide them. 
or desire. 





But there is no such general perception 
It would seem that constant contact with nas- 
tiness has bred a familiarity that has ended in indiffer- 
ence to it. It may be merely one of the phases of an im- 
mature civilization and that we shall some day outgrow 
it. It may be no more than a manifestation of that 
weak good-nature with which Americans are wont to 
tolerate the intolerable, and of the servility uniformly 
shown by our public toward public servants of every de- 
| pre. Or perhaps it is explicable from the general ten 
= of a democratic community to take its tone from 
| 


the most numerous and, therefore, the most unrefined 
and offensive class—a universal disposition to lazily 
adapt ourselves to the element we find ourselves in and 
| do in Rome as the Romans do. In any of these cases it 
| is likely that one day or other we shall be forced to per- 
rs that these things and others lik unto them are no 
longer endurable. And then we sha probably make g 
mighty effort and throw them all off at once. 
* This creature, as distinguished fram the Snob, ins been very 
admirab'y delineated in a recent issue of Te London Le view 
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SEASIDE FLIRTATION, 
| DEAUTY when viewed by the seashore always reema 
> Whether it be 
owing to the purity of the atmosphere, which imparts a 
charm of freshness and elasticity both to the object and 


more beautiful than elaswhere, 


the vision; to the ideas of apace and grandeur which a 
contemplation of the ocean always engenders, and whieh, 
perhaps, expand the appreciative facaltics ; or to that 
mental repose which comes with a reapite from life's 
cares, and causes all things to be seen through a rosier 
medium—whether such keenness of appreciation springs 
from one or all of these incentives, there are few who 
have not experienced its reality, and who have not in 
their minds a treasury of illustration, By the sea-shore 
each pleasant object, animate or inanimate, assumes a 
new and strange attraction, Not the natural scenery 
alone—though for that matter there never yet was an 
“ugly” coast save to the eye of a wary mariner—but 
churches, houses, bridges, the very horses that draw your 
carriage—if they could have the least pretension, under 
ordinary circumstances, to good looks—are invested 
by the briny sea air with an enhanced measure, a novel 
halo, of comeliness. If this assertion be questioned, we 
appeal to a test which, for the majority of mankind, 
will be more conclusive; if a beautiful woman is not ad- 
mitted to be more lovely by the sea-shore than elsewhere, 
our theory is baseless, and may be counted as flimsy and 
fantastical as a poet’s dream. We do not, however, in 
the least apprehend an adverse judgement; were such 
an one publicly proposed, we have not the least fear but 
that ten thousand eager voices, which have lately been 
modulated to the tender accents of flirtation on many a 
moonlit beach from Nahant to Hatteras, would come to 
the rescue, and, like that posterity invoked by Byron, 
would “‘ thunder Nay!” And well they might ; for the 
foam of the sea, mother of Venus Aphrodite, ought by 
every rule, in its sound and contact, to beget the de- 
licious fascinations of love; and how is this practically 
to be effected save by augmenting the charms of the 
creatures who inspire it? 

We may be sure that this beautiful superstition had 
its origin in something more than accident. There is a 
principle in the hearts of our race which doubtless 
associated love-making with the ocean long before the 
ideasvas typified ina mythological romance, and which 
will link the two together long after the romance is forgot- 
ten. The very physical contact with surf, delicate yet 
powerful, yielding yet overwhelming, prostrating the 
strongest yet stealing away with so gentle an elusive- 
ness, is pregnant with analogies which picture the mas- 
ter passion. And when Swinburne sings: 

‘** I will go back to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the sea, 
I will go down to her, I and none other, 
Close with her, kiss her, and mix her with me’ — 

we feel that his instinct connecting the ocean with a ten- 
derness more than maternal is not a singular one, but 
must be common to at least all poetic imaginations. We 
hold that, in general, women are more attractive in the 
country than the town; the setting of nature is superior 
to that of art; and women of tolerable tact and culture 
have a hundred charins incident to the permissible disha 
Wile of rustic surroundings and the piquant adaptation 
to unusual conditions which, in the country, lend allure 
nent totheir society, But wonen on the mountaing are 
not like to women by the sea, however clear and exhil: 
arating the atmosphere, and however elevated above the 
moil and worry of the world, They may be nearer 
heaven, to be sure, and ao should be more angelie, but in 
point of fret, in human aceeptation at least, they are 
lesa fo, Or ia it that there is more earthiness, more dia 
tinetive femininity, about them on the brink of the oeean, 
and that they become more etherealized and in that de 
fee unsexed by sojourning inthe upper regions We 
can only guess; but we hold toour dogma, and although 
Aphrodite be of the same material as Meerehaum, and, 
like it, end in smoke, we none the less acknowledge and 
adore her mysterious power, 

We own to feeling the spell of fluttering skirts, and 
pretty ankles, and flying tresses, and flashing eyes, more 
profoundly by the sea—among the sand and shells and 
pebbles and briny weeds cast up by ite everlasting labor 
than by mountain or valley, in the woods or on the 
plaing, ‘To own such a feeling in traly easier than to ex 
plain it; but perhaps, apart from the fanciful reasona al 
ready hinted at, there may be some occult sympathy 
between the eternal energy, the restleas movement, the 
imperishable vitality of the ocean and the inexplicable 
provirion which preserves our race from extinction, Be 
this ax it may, our charity for sea-side flirtation is large, 
We are persuaded that a potential, if unseen, agency 
impels young men and maidens to such frivolous exer- 
Cises in places where the salty waves come tumbling in 
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from the main which affects them in a less degree elae- | closely, A philosopher will shut his eyes and eara to 
where, Loveliness which may be manfully defied at Sara: | OVils it is impossible to remedy ; the sensible gourmand 
toga becomen perfoctly irresistible at Long Branch, It is | keeps away from the kitchen, If, aa Talleyrand wittily 
not for us to censure, but rather gracefully to bend to the | siid, words were given to conceal ideas, senses Were 
edicts of nature, As conservers of public morals, the best | equally provided to ignore disagrecable sunsations, Othel 
we ean do is to warn those who would keep whole) low maxim, 

hearta to pasa their holidays in the interior; to eaution | 
them as they value their peace to keep their feet from Let him not know 't, aud he's not robb'd at all,” 

“the sweet sea, mother of loves and hours,” for she | is of extended applicability to all the désagremens of life, 
lias been from the firat a eeducer of men, as bold sailora | which really do not exist for him who is unconscious of 
bear witness who know her best and are her greatest | their existence, The ills we have are surely sullicient 


Ile thatis robb'd, not wanting what is stol'n, 


servation may be at fault, but if “old ocean” ever is 
indeed “a gray and melancholy waste,” it must be, in| 


slaves, Our experience may be exceptiona land our ob-| for our brief day without exerting ourselves to add to 


their number, So we feel no overpowering debt of 


gratitude to Herr Lindemann and his microscope, 


our judgement, when no petticoat can by any possibility | That instrament, in fact, is one to which we have 
get near it, long cherished # secret but very profound antipathy, 
It was the invertion, we tako it, of a minute and grovel- 
| ling wind, of a circumscribed soul that preferred fum- 
wt EVERAL months ago an unhappy gentleman who had | pjing among petty details to aiming at large results. It 
\7 the misfortune to be a savan and a German, and | was only another manifestation of the spirit that has 
was consequently affected with an unusual amount of | given us Pre-Raphaelitism in art and Pre-Adamitism in 
Geist—which is simply a mania for being wiser than your | science—the worship of littleness, the apotheosis of the 
neighbors—turned, in an evil hour, his attention and his | real ; that is content to waste its days scrutinizing atoms, 
microscope to the chignon of the Frau Professorin. Per- | or splitting hairs, or writing folios on the Greek particles, 


haps a rainy day found him home without subjects | while the solemn truths of life, the grand beauties of na- 
for his scientific zeal; perhaps a more sinister motive, 


ture, go unadmired and unrecorded. The microscope is 
born of male perverseness and anger at intolerable bills, | so frightfully realistic ; it so disenchants and disgusts one 
may have tempted the enquiry. It matters little; jn its revelations ; Nature is nota Phryne. It is all very 
at any rate, the chignon was inspected. Direful was the | well, and of course eminently proper, to talk of the mani- 
revelation at which his erudite spectacles speedily glared festation of heavenly power and wisdom in the myriads 
aghast ; he dropped very probably from his nerveless grasp that people a drop of water; but it is not pleasant to 


the shattered instrument; possibly he fainted. If so, ‘indulge in that beverage with any vivid recollection of 
he unluckily came to again, and was injudicious enough 


its writhing and voracious denizens—its miniature masto- 
to make known his dread discovery to a horror-stricken | dons and megalosaurians swallowing each other all the 
world. Society was shaken to its centre to learn that the | way down one’s throat. The microscope we think must 
graceful lump of alien hair wherewith the prevailing mode | have given a direct impetus to the consumption of spirits. 
has adorned the female cerebellum is—Aorresco referens One cannot help wondering too at the hardihood of the 
—the nest and favorite abiding-place of a microscopic | wretch who could first have conceived the notion of thus 
monster belonging to that genws of strictly domestic animals | prying into the secrets which nature has kindly veiled 


GREGARINE, 


known to naturalists as the pediculus. There it breeds | 
with frightful fecundity—the slightest warmth, as of a 

crowded salon, for example, sufficing to call into lusty and 

multitudinous life the myriads which a motion disperses 

through the atmosphere in impalpable clouds, filling | 
our clothing, adhering to our persons, colonizing our hair, | 
inhaled in our very breathing. From their social pro- 
clivities their miserable discoverer named them Gregar- 
ine, and classified them further as protozoa—that is to say, 
belonging to the lowest phase of organic developement. 
And as if this were not sufficiently harrowing, he must 
needs complete his catalogue of abominations by the 
pleasant appendix that their tenacity of life is so great 
as to make it next to impossible to kill them. Ordinary 
methods of destruction are lost on them. Baking they 
rather enjoy than otherwise; boiling only makes them 

livelier and more ferocious. Individual extermination 

might be effectual, but would be tedious. Now, was not 
this a pretty dish of news to set before the queens of 
society? Yet this is the substance of what Herr Linde- 
mann (name doomed evermore to the lowest depths of 
feminine contempt) has told us; having told us this, le 
disappeared, At least we have lieard nothing of him 

since, and we think he must be dead, Verhaps hia eon- 
atitution waa unequal to the shock—(Geiat and muscle are 
eo seldom in proportion ; perhaps he felt that hia earthly 
iniesion here waa done, and that it Waa time for bin te 
die; perlapa le grow melancholy, and, taking to drink, 
wae brought untimely to hia bier; perhaps le emigrated 
to America, and was appointed Minister to Mexteo ; 
perhaps any or allof these eventa took place, Who shall 
wy We lave our own private theory, however, with 
regard to his dieappearanes, The awful mysteries of 
Rona Dea ave wot with impunity to be divulged of mar 

culine ipa, Sooner or later the rash intruder pays the 
forfelt of lis saerilege, And the hapless Herr, we are 
firmly persuaded, has suffered the penalty of being a him, 
Whether he was prodded to death with red-hot hairpins 
or strangled with unravelled ehignona, or devoured by 
infuriated gregarine, we will not venture to surmise; in 
one way or other, we are sare, has fallen upon him, swift 
and terrible, the vengeance of outraged womanhood, 
May ho rest in peacu!—there be, doubtless, no waterfalls 
in heaven, 

And if our suspicions be correct, we cannot but think 
he has been rightly served for intermeddling tn matters 
where he bad surely no concern, We could very well have 
dispensed with his officious, unnecessary, and by no means 
gratifying information, Truth ia not at all times whole 
some nor desirable, and there is no aphorism we endorse 
more heartily than that which tells us that wisdom is 
folly where ignorance is blisa, Knowledge is sometimes 





weakness instead of power; there are some things, eggs 


from our view. 
“Tili robur et ws triplex 
Circa pectus erat." 

With what poetic indignation would the fat little Epi- 
curean have inveighed against the sorcery which meta- 
morphosed his best Falernian, créme de Sulpice, into teem- 
ing ditch-water and made a Glumdalclitch of the satin- 
skinned Glycera! Before the inexorable logic of that 
fatal lens how many of our pet illusions vanish—illusions 
that we can ill spare. Enlightenment, alas! is not a 
synonym for happiness. 

So, as we have said, we feel no reason to be thankful to 
Herr Lindemann. His scientific impertinence has done 
no possible good that we can discover; it has only served 
to put that portion of society whom it immediately con- 
cerned, the fairest and the best, in a most awkward and 
distressing dilemma. Before them, implacable fashion, 
behind them, pitiless science—the upper and the nether 
millstone; on the one hand, to wear a chignon infested 
with--with protozoa: the thought was insupportable ; 
on the other, to go chignoniess and unfashionable: it was 
not to be thought of at all. So the subject was quietly 
ignored, A feeble attempt, indeed, was made to refute 
Herr Lindemann’s assertion, but even that wae prudently 
abandoned, Silence, it waa felt, would ensure more 
epoedy oblivion, So with amiling faces but troubled 
adtla those brave, dear creatures wo are fond of ealling 
the frailer sex, bid in their heads and their heartathe aw: 
ful secret, And what misery it must have been, what 
inomentary martyrdom, to the delicate sensibilities of 
woman to silently endure this eompanionslip of vague 
horror, the ruder masculine intellect ean wenreely eon 
eolve, LTlonest AngloMaxon vermin might have been 
tolerable, though terrible too; at least it would not have 
been fighthog inthe dark; but—-omne igiotuim pro imag 
nifleo—to go through life with a headfal of proto fs We 
wonder that the statistics of female insanity and suicide 
have not, within the past few months, shown a rapid and 
startling Increase, Null there was po helpforit, Detween 
discomfort and fashion the woman who could hesitate was 
lowt, Perhaps ehignons may have been baked alittle more 
savagely or selected a little more carefully than before ; 
there was certainly no falling-off in their une, On the 
contrary, they seom to have become more general, more 
conapleuousyand moro hideous than ever, That tacit 
caprit du corpa which animates the gentlor sex, and which 
male brutes sometimes call porversencas, seems to have 
made them rally av one woman to the defence of thelr 
Assaulted waterfalls,  Motaphorically apeaking, they 


nailed thelr colors to the mast, Chignona, from being a 
fancy, became the rage, Now no better evidence, we 
think, could be given of the absolute tyranny in which 
Fashion holds its votaries than this very fact, ‘The 








and women for example, which it is best not to inspect too 


merest hint of the terrors of ¢richiniasis was sullicient to 
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ensure a most Mosaic dispensing with pork as an article 
of dist. But then that delicacy nover rightly had the 
entrée to nocioty at all, being ehietly affeeted by the pro 
Joann vulgua, whom Fashion hates and drives from her 
sanctuaries, If pork should ever become the mode, 
trlohiniasia would apeodily rank among the social virtuen, 

The moral of all thin ia, we think, that the icrorcope 
ought to be abolished or very atvingently regulated at 
lensat, If irresponsible naturalists are to be allowed to fo 
on in this way, making such untoward disclosures, life will 
be unbearable indeed, Verily, it ia enough to make one 
long for the good old days of the Inquisition, when folks 
of thia enquiring turn of mind were summarily dealt with, 
when rack and thumb-serew satisfied unorthodox eu- 
riosity, Let us leave the animaleules alone, and we may 
be certain they will never bother us, Perhaps, indeed, a 
broader philanthropy would demand this on the ground 
of animaleular welfare, It must certainly be in the 
highest degree unpleasant to have a great, coarse human 
monster thus rudely intruding on one’s privacy. And 
some day cr other, when reform and reconstruction and 
female suffrage and ethnic equality and the other minor 
but interesting topics that now agitate the times are 
disposed of, weshall, no doubt, have a grand International 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animalcules. We 
can sympathize with and applaud the objects of such an 
association, but we are unprepared as yet to give it our 
active support. Our interest is too warmly enlisted in 
behalf of suffering humanity. In the name of injured 
femininity, we demand a law restricting the indiscrimin- 
ate use of the microscope, and compelling those who do 
use it to keep their unpleasant discoveries to themselves. 
Let our legislators look to it, lest in the not far distant 
day when female suffrage shall be among theeactualities, 
and the polls be held in milliner-shops and dry-goods 
stores, they shall be tried in the female balance and found 
very much wanting indeed. 
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LONDON, 
Lonvon, July 0, 1867. 

PENIE Sultan and the Belgian riflemen have been the 

great objects of interest in London during the past 
fortnight, and we have contrived, notwithstanding the 
very worst weather which has ever been known here in 
July, to get up a considerable amount of out-door display 
on their account. The Sultan is undoubtedly the great lion 
of the day; but civic authorities and other public bodies 
meet him with a sort of Oriental adulation, and our opera- 
house managers welcome him in fulsome doggerel, set to 
nmiusic, which has rather astonished the critical here. 
You would suppose that the Sultan Abdool Aziz is one 
of the most powerful and enlightened sovereigns of the 
earth. I wonder what he thinks as he finds the high 
and mighty of this great nation falling down at his feet, 
and reads a translation from an article in our 7imes on 
“ the great chief of the Mussulinan race, the representative 
of the long line of caliphs and sultans.” he position of a 
constitutional sovereign under our system is anomalous 
and humiliating enough ; but to be the puppet of a pow- 
erful atiatocratic class of one's countrymen muat be 
nothing compared with the misery of being the tool of 
halfacdosen foreign aimbasendors, each one of whom 
roprescntan sovercsign powerful enough to extinguiah you, 
if he could only agres with your rival perseeutorsa about 
tie division of your country, L wonder when Maglish 
Atatemmien will see that the principles of nondintervention 
are juat ae applicable to Turkey aa to any other eountey, 
and that the true way to remedy the evils under whieh 
the unfortunate races which are pubjeet to the domina 
tion of the Padishah lave so long suffered, is simply 
to let alone, As it is, the unhappy Sultan who re 
celves all this empty adulation has the responsibility, 
in the eyes of the world, without any of the independ 
ones which would make that responsibility effuetive, 
The truth must be told, The Great Powers do not desire 
to seo the “wick man” well and hearty, and it ia they 
Who are responsible for that misruie in Turkey which 
now (lads ite natural jasue fo the Cretan Insurrection, 
Everybody knows the old Brittsh policy with a sent 
Jndepondent state Indndia, Tt into puta resident at the 
court, who, while he jo nominally a foreign minteter, ia 
{nh fact the dictator of the king's polley, ‘The old Bast 
India Company know porfoctly well that nothing cor 
rupted the power of a: sovereign more than the seeret 
lafluence of the resident, who is not bound to be popular 
With any class, and who, therefore, urges what he considers 
reforma with very little regard to thelr practicability or 
their effects, But the unlucky Sultan is the vietim of half. 
adozen rveaidents, who intrigue agalost each other, and 
linpel him, now this way, now that, as their rivalries and 
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jealousies dictate, Whether our reformed Parliament will 
bring a little more wisdom to bear on our relations with 
Turkey ; whether they will ses that if they are in earnest 
in Wishing well to the country, the beet course is to ab 
atnin from interference, and to insist on the other powers 
abataining from interfursies, in the interial affaira of 
Turkey, [do not know, It ia the very simplest dedue 
tion from recognized principles to gay, that mere letting 
alone in ‘Turkey must bring a eure of the chief evils of 
Which the subjects of the Porte complain, Left to him- 
self, the Sultan and his government must necessarily con- 
sult, in some degree, the well-being and the wishes and 
feelings of the races they govern, It is from them at 
least that they must draw their resources; and every- 
body knows that even despotic rulers eannot afford to be 
altogether unpopular, This sort of remedy would be a 
great deal better than sending fleets to the Black Sea to 
guard the Turks from a Russian invasion, which derives 
its best chance of success from the dissatisfaction of the 
subjects of the Porte in the Principalities. But our aris- 
tocratic class would oppose this sort of policy to a man. 
Constantinople is with them the great practising school 
of the diplomatic art. They are wise in their generation. 
Turkish finance has not been without its benefits to 
their order. Depend upon it, the meddling of our of- 
ficials in Constantinople, in the conversion of the claimes, 
the raising of new loans, guaranteed and unguaranteed, 
the hypothecating of custom duties, and all the other 
mysteries of Constantinopolitan finance, has a secret his- 
tory which will one day be written. 

As to our Belgian friends, and the glowing patriotism 
with which they have responded to our cheers and ad- 
dresses, these things would certainly be more pleasant to 
me if I had not so distinct an impression of the history of 
that liliputian kingdom. I respect nationalities ; and a 
national feeling once created, no matter by what causes, 
must have my sympathy. But I cannot forget that the 
very existence of Belgium as a kingdom is due to the in- 
fluence of our aristocratic rulers, who were actuated by 
far different motives. Half a century ago there were 
few Belgians with any brains in their heads who did not 
look upon the ultimate union of that country with 
France as not only inevitable but not undesirable. It 
was English influence which fostered a different feeling, 
and which has now made that settlement—so beneficial 
in itself if the Belgian people only thought so—almost 
impossible without a bloody struggle. Belgium, in fact, 
is the creation of foreign meddling ; and when did foreign 
meddling in the internal affairs of a people ever produce 
anything but mischief? Left to themselves, the Belgians 
would quietly have become French ; as it is, they will as- 
suredly fight to prevent it. Our government’s motives in 
the matter were simply to curtail the power of France, 
and to have what somebody called “a convenient back- 
door” for the admission of armies into that country, if 
occasion should require. An independent Belgium—or, 
rather, a Belgium dependent on us and our allies—was, 
in fact, in the eyes of our rulers, a convenient place to 
land troops in, or to fight battles in, if necessary. Water- 
loo attests the unhappy position of Belgium in a struggle 
of England and ler allies against France. If any one 
says that | am imputing low motives to great stateatien, | 
teply by asking whether similar notives are not avowed 
by great statesmen every day? The class who would 
subordinate polities to morala, and who would judge of 
a poliey by its general effeet on human welfare, is aa yet 
unhappily not very numerous or powerful, Did not M 
Thiers, the other day, declare that it was necessary to 
prevent German unity for the sake of what he and his 
followera are pleased to eonsider " lreneh interests’? 
Did not our eminent statesmen deelarve that Holateiners 
must put up with the oppressive rule of Denmark, be 
enuse A strong little kingdom at the entranee to the Bal 
Hie ia dmportant to” British interests’? Belgium patriot 
isin daa fine thing; but it is tmpossible to forget these 
facts, So long as it exists, no advocate of the doetrine 
of nationalities could disregard it; but that it would 
have been better that it lad never existed at all, I, for 
one, feel no doubt, Come what may, Belgium must even 
tually be French, ‘The day of little countries has gone 
by. When Sir Kdward Bulwer Lytton and others of 
his class prophesied that the United States would fall: to 
pieces in the great civil war, and that there would be ere 
long a republicora kingdom for nearly every point of the 
compass, they forgot this one little fact, Modern elviliaa 
tion tends to obliterate local distinetions—difference of 
language excepted—and above all makes it aa easy torule 
large countricaasamall, Tho reault iacertain, We have 
xeon it in [taly ; we have seen it more recently still in Ger- 
many, Noonecan tell how far the political map of the 
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boundary from France, cannot long postpone absorption 
into that country, 

[atippose some of your joutiala have announced the 
fact that Mr, Dickena is tiaking arrangements for a visit 
to the United States, Ue intends, 1 believe, to visit all 
the great cities of the Union, and to givein them a series 
of readings from lis works, such as he bas so long been 
His agent, Mr, George Dolby, 
has, I believe, started to settle some preliminary matters, 
Mr, Dickens will probably return with a eonsiderable 
practical aequaintanece with United States currency, His 
readings are always very lucrative here, as may be 
inferred from the fact that he can always fill a large hall 
at no further expensé than the hire of the place and the 
use of a table, a glass, and a water-bottle, Speaking 
from memory, it must be more than twenty years since 
Mr. Dickens visited your country and wrote that book 
which gave such deep offence to his transatlantic ad- 
mirers. The fact is that Mr. Dickens is not a political 
thinker or observer in any sense of the word. In writing 
his Tale of Two Cities he took his notions of the French 
tevolution, and society in France under the ancien ré- 
gime, from Mr, Carlyle’s wild romance. Justin the same 
way he took his notions of American institutions from 
the prevailing tone of the travellers of his time. Those 
were the days when Mr. Colburn published American 
travels in three volumes at a guinea and a half, for the 
benefit of aristocratic readers and sympathizing upper 
servants. Nothing went down then which did not de- 
scribe the Americans asa frightfully rude people, with no 
particular characteristics worth mentioning except their 
habit of expectorating, of casting their heels in the air, 
and of whittling themselves off chairs! There was 
something more than this in the American Notes; 
but it is evident that the writer had imbibed the 
spirit of Mrs. Trollope and her followers, and had 
started with a stock of prejudices which no experience 
could altogether remove. Times, however, have changed 
since then. Mr. Dickens is older; his great imagina- 
tive powers, his creative faculty, and his quickness of 
observation, are as remarkable as ever; his judgement, I 
hope, is stronger. Our national prejudices, moreover, have 
been considerably softened down. We are rapidly ap- 
proaching to that “ Americanizing ” of our institutions 
which so many have dreaded, but which, as we draw 
nearer to the end, is perceived to be nothing like so ter- 
rible as it appeared from a distance. All these things 
promise a very different account from Mr. Dickens’s pen 
of American institutions—that is, if he chooses to give us 
one. 

Three new monthly magazines start with us immedi- 
ately. One iscalled The English Magazine, and is to be 
published by Messrs. Kent & Co. Of The Broadway you 
have already full particulars. Mr. Tinsley’s magazine, of 
which I recently sent you an account, is last announced, 
but rteps before its competitors by a few days. In addi- 
tion to Dr. Russell’s story, it isto contain a tale by Mr. 
Edmund Yates, the editor, entitled The Rock Ahead, 
which from some portions I have read in manuscript 
promises to be the most powerful novel which we have 
yet had from his pen, It deals perhaps too much with 
the evil side of life; the gamblers and poisoners in it are 
a little too much masters of the pituation; but of the 
power of the story, and of the ingenuity and close 
sequenes of the plot, there will not, 1 think, be two 
opinions, Q 


Accuatoniad to “ive: here 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
RITUALIBSTIC HISTORY, 
-_ eit Borron or Tig Round TABLE: 


Nin: In your last issue T observe a ecommunieation 
signed * Viplseopalian,”’ eontaining some strictures on 
your reeent editorials upon the subject of ritualiam, Tn 
your animadyversions upon the remarks of your eorre 
epondent you pass over an item of greatimportanes, upon 
which, with your leave, T will offer a few remarks, The 
paragraph to which | refer in the letter of * Mpiseopalian ” 
in ne follows; 

* You will pardon me if Teay that liturgical eeholare will bea 
little amused at youror/gindl history of the liturzy of the piece 
pal Church, You etate thatthe ritual of the Episcopal Church 
is avery ancient one, Jew, Greek, Roman, Kngliehman, and 
American have all laid hands upon it, yet ifds exeentially (he aame,? 
Teubmitif thia ia not too bad for Te Round Table, which pro- 
forwon to treat subjects intelligently.” 

I know not whether your correapondent used the word 
liturgy, or you the word ritual, in ite technical sense, or 
in thelr more common acceptation as designating the 
offices for the worship of the church in general, Pre- 
suming the latter to be the case, and that some authort- 
ties in support of your statement will not be unacceptar 


world will yet be altered by these things ; butone thing ie} ble to yourself and to your correspondent also, as they 
quite certain, a little kingdom of four or five millions, | give to the services of the Episcopal Chureh the prestige 
speaking Freach, and not separated by any natural ! of the most venerable and reverend antiquity, | make the 
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following extracts, in parallel columns, premising that 
they are not given on any “ authorities,” however respect- 
able, but from the originals themselves, which all lie before 
me as I write. It is impossible to do justice to such a 
subject within the limits of the longest admissible arti- 
cle in your columns, and I will only aim at calling atten- 
tion to a matter so interesting, and referring those who 
wish to investigate it more fully to the proper authori- 
ties. 

The close relationship of the daily worship of the 
Church of the latter to that of the former dispensation, in 
both form and substance, will appear by giving the begin- 
ning of the offices for the canonical hours of the Eastern 
Church, and in a column parallel the unquestionable 
originals from the Highteen Praycrs of the Synagogue : 


FLOM THE EIGHTEEN PRAYERS COMMENCEMENT OF THE OF- 





and for aid against all perils. and Third, for aid against all 
perils. 
Second Nocturn. 
*O come,” etc., aud Pss. cxxi., 
CXXXiv. 
Hymns, etc., as p. 90. 


Anthem, 
Intercessions, or Litany. 








earth, and for peaceful times, 
let us make our supplications 
to the Lord. 

Choir, Lord have mercy and 
hear us. 


Our Father and King! abolish Deacon. For peace from 


Praise to the Holy Trinity for 
redemption. 
Dismissal benediction. 


Request for pardon; absolu- 
tion. : 
Litany. 


I have now shown the 


Jewish Daily Offices. 


bath of the Jews. 


tween the Anglican and the Greek, and the Greek and 
Let me proceed a step further, and 
glance at the more high and solemn service for the Sab- 
No one acquainted with the Oriental 
liturgies can read this without being profoundly im- 


Thanksgiving, chiefly for re- 
demption. 
Dismissal benediction. 


relationship subsisting be- 


all injurious decrees which con- 
cern us, 

Our Father and King! annul 
the devices of those who hate 
us. 

Our Father and King! frus- 
trate the council of our ene- 
mies. 

Our Father and King! extir- 
pate every oppressor and ad- 
versary from us. 

Our Father and King! etop 
the mouths of our adversaries 
and those who accuse us. 


above, and for the salvation of 
our souls, let us make our sup- 
plications to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord have mercy and 
hear us. 

For the peace of the whole 
world, for the prosperity of the 
holy churches of God, and for 
the unity of all, let us make 
our supplications to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord have mercy and 
hear us. 

For our most religious and 
God-protected sovereigns, for 
their whole palace and army, 
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OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 


1. Blessed be Thou, O Lord 
our God. 

Ans. Blessed art Thou, O Lord, 
0 King, our Helper, our Sa- 
viour, Creator, and Possessor 
of the universe, bountifully 
dispensing benefits. 


2. Thou sustainest . . . al 
that live. 

3%. Thou art Holy. 

Thy Name is Holy, for a great 
King and a Holy art Thou, O 
God. 

5.6. Have mercy upon us, O 
our Father, 


= 


For we have tranegreseed; 
pardon us, for we have sinned, 

7. Look, we beseech Thee, on 
our afflictions, 

8. Heal, O Lord 
firmities, 

For Thou art a God who heal- 
ert, 

[O Lord, have mercy on us, 6, 
1, ete,] 

“Our 
Father,’ 


. our in- 


Father,” “ Merciful 


FICES OF 
CHURCH. 

Blessed be our God, now and 
for ever. 

Ans. Amen. Glory be to Thee, 
our God, heavenly King, the 
Comforter, the Spirit of Truth, 
who art everywhere, and fillest 
all things, Treasury of blessings, 
and Giver of life; descend and 
remain on us, O Blessed One, 
cleanse us from all impurity, 
and save our souls, 

Holy God. 

Holy and Mighty. 

Holy and Immortal. 


THE EASTERN 


IIave mercy upon us, 

Glory be to the Father, ete, 

O Mort Holy Trinity, have 
mercy on us; purify us from 
our iniquities and pardon our 
sine, 

Look down upon us, O Holy 
One, 

ical our infirmities, 


For Thy Name's sake, 
Lord have mercy (thrice), 


“Our Father,’ ete. “ Lord 
have mercy" (twelve times), 


pressed with the great resemblance to this (in general 
style and scope of topics) of the Liturgy of St. Basil, of 
which that of St. John Chrysostom is but an abbreviation 
for the most part. The reader can judge for himself by 
asingle quotation taken from about the middle of the 
Jewish Sabbath Morning Service and the corresponding 
portion in the Liturgy of St. Basil : 

SABBATH MORNING SERVICE, 

BiEssED be thou, our Rock, 
King, and Redeemer! Creator 
of holy ones, Praised. shall be 
thy name for ever, O our King! 
Creator of officiating angels, 
whose ministers are all estab- 
lished in the highest spheres, 
causing with reverence and 
unanimity their voices to be 
heard, proclaiming the dictates 
of the living God and eternal 
Sovereign, They are all lovely, 
they are all pure, they are all 
mighty; and they all perform 
with fear and reverence the will 
of their Master, And they all 
open their mouths in holiness 
and purity ; and with song and 
pealmody they blese, praise, 
vlorify, reverence, sanctify, and 
ascribe sovereign power unto 
the name of God, the King, the 


LITURGY OF 8. BASIL 

° Thou Master of all 
things, Lord of heaven and 
earth, and of every creature vis- 
ible and invisible, who sittest 
upon the glorious Throne and 
beholdest the abysses, who art 
without beginning, invisible, 
incomprehensible, incireum- 
ecript, immutable, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


‘ For Angela, Archan 
gela, Thrones, Principalities, 
Rules, Dominions, Powers, and 


18. We will give thanks unto 
Thee with praise, 

Lord, Thou art the Lord our 
God, 


© come, let us worship God 
our King. 

0 come, ete, 
before 
God, 

Ocome, ete... . before Christ 
Himeelf, our King and God, 


and fall down 
Christ our King and 

Be Thy Name, O King, exalted 
aid lifted up on high, 

In addition to the foregoing, | must add that the ays 
time of pealmody and Seripture-reading are in principle 
identical throughout, and positively the eame in some 
of the most atriking detaila, Vor example, the invitatory 
peal, O ¢ome, let vito the Lord, ete, with 
Which the paalinody of the Jewish service for the Eve of 
ihe Sabbath begins, is alike the Tnvitatory with whieh 
ihe paalinody of the natutinal offieea of both Bast and 
Wert each begin down to the present day, Agnin, the 
Talmudista tell ua that the two songs of Mosea, Deut 
xxxii, and Exodus xv,, were sung at the offering of the 
nioring snd evening saerifices respectively, These Can 
ticles are subg now in the early Morning Office of the 
Greek Church, the one on Sunday and the other en Mon 
day, Many other most striking coincidences in detail 
could be given, but I must hasten to show next the close 
ielationship between the Greek Daily Offices and the eor 
responding ones in the English and American Prayer 
Looks, not deeming it necessary to dwell upon the Ro- 
man, Which is the connecting link between the two; 


Wa RNY 


EASTERN OFFICE OF MATING, 
First Nocturn, 
BENEDICTION, 


ENGLISH OFFICER OF MATINS, 


great, the mighty, and tremen- 
dous One, who alone ta holy. 
They aleo all willingly receive 
from each the yoke of the king 
dom of heaven; and they give 
permission to one another to 
eanetify thelr Maker with a 
tranquil apirit, pure delivery, 
and sacred harmony, they all 
fe one ery aloud, and proclaim 
with reverence: Holy, hely, 
holy is the Lord of hosts, the 
Whole earth is full of hia glory, 


Aid the Ophinin and the 
holy erentifes, With a Tiipeti 
Hts HotiOn, Hipraise Hensel ves 
towards the GOphanini, with 
ihem praising and eayinu! 
' Messed be the glory of the 
Lord trom His reeidence,” 

fo the blessed God all shall 
offer harmonious songs, To 
the King, the living and ever- 
existing God, shall they utter 
pealms and ¢fiise praises to 
he heard; for He alone worketh 
mighty deeds and maketh new 
things; Heis the Lord of Battles 
who soweth righteousness and 
causeth salvation to spring 
forth; the Creator of all reme- 
dics, tremendous in praises and 
Lord of wonders ; 


But this is not all, 








The relationship of the Christian 


Cherubim of many eyes praise 
Thee; round about Thee atand 
the Seraphim, one with eix 
wings, the other with elx wings, 
covering their feet with twain, 
with twain covering thelr faeces, 
andwith twatn flying, and erying 
one to another, with ceaseless 
voloes and perpetual praise 

Alone, Shouting, and saying. 
The Triumphal Hyinn, 

Choir, Holy, holy, holy Lord 
Babacth, heaven and earth are 
full of Thy glory! Hosanual in 
the Highest 

Hleseed is He that Cometh in 
the hate of the bord, tosat 
Hil i the Highest 


Wi th these blessed Powers, O 
Master, lover of men, we ein 
hera also ery and eay, Truly 
holy art Thou, and All-loly, and 
there is no tieasure of the 
majesty of Thy Holiness. Holy 
art Thou in all Thy deeds, for in 
righteousness and trae judye 
ment hast Thou brought all 
things to pass for us, 


Penitential prayers for abso- 
lution and cleansing, 
Glory be, ete, 
Our Father, ete, (A’ond ) 
For Thine is, ete. Amen, 
Kyrie eleivon (twelve times), 
(Greek Morn, Off., *O Lord, 
open Thou my,” ete.] 
* And my mouth,” ete, 
Glory be, etc. 
INVITATORY, 
from Pa, xev.: *O come let us 
worehip God our King,” ete. 


Penitential sentences, confes 
sion, absolution, 


Our Father, ete, (Aloud,) 
For Thine ie, ete. Amen, 
Penitential versicles, viz. : 
O Lord, open Thou our, ete, 


* And our mouth,” ete, 
Glory be, ete, 
INVITATORY, 
* Praise ye the Lord,” 
Is, xcv.,“O come, let us sing,’ 
ete, 


to the Jewish worship, as to both form and substance, 
may be exhibited still further, In the ordinary Morning 
Office of the Hebrews there is a general supplication to 
be said on penitential seasons, which may well be pre 
sumed to have suggested the Greek Iectene and Latin 
Litany, in respect to both form and substance, Proof 
might be demanded of the superior antiquity of the 
Jewish formula; but innovation upon their ancient forms 
will scareely be charged upon those who, though seatter 
ed among all the nations of the earth for nearly two 
thousand years, have yet remained a distinct people, ad- 





Ps, cxix., in three parts. [Verses of Pa, li., in the sen- 
tences,] 
Psalms in course. 


Glory be, etc., at the end of | Glory be, etc., at the end of 


hering with unyielding tenacity, and as if for very life, to 
every tradition, form, and custom of their fathers, and 
impatient of the least change in the most inconsiderable 
and unimportant trifles, ‘Two passages from the Hebrew 


each, 

{On Sat., Pes. 
Ixvili.-Ixx.} 

Alleluia, é. ¢., ‘* Praise ye the 
Lord,” 

[No Lessons, Ps, cxix. being 
used as a meditation.]} 


Ixv.-Ixvii., 


The Creed (aloud). 

“Trisagion, and Holy Trin- 
ity,” etc. 

Our Father, etc. 

Kesponsory hymns, one re- 
sembling the Te Deum, one of 
the Incarnation. 


Kyrie eleison (forty times), 


Prayer for grace to live well, 


each, 

[At Evensong, Pas. Ixvil. as a 
canticle,] 

[Ps. Ixx., ver. 1, a8 a versicle 
and response. ] 

[Praise ye the Lord,” before 
the Psalms. ] 

The Lessons, 

The Creed (aloud). 

Short Litany to the Holy 
Trinity. 

Our Father, etc. 


Two responsory hymns, or | 


canticles ; viz., Te Deum, and 
Song of Zacharias (of B. V. M. 
and Simeon, Evensong). 
Versicles and responses. 
First Collect. 
Second, for grace to live well; 


HEBREW SUPPLICATIONS, 


Our Father and King! we 
have sinned before Thee. 

Our Father and King! we 
have no other sovereign but 
Thee. 

Our Father and King! deal 
benevolently with us for the 


| sake of Thy name. 


Our Fatherand King! renew 





unto us a good year. 


General Supplication, the petitions being given in conse- 
cutive order, with parallel petitions from the Creek 
ictene, will sufliciently illustrate this point, 


GREEK ECTENE, 


O Lord Almighty, the God of 
our fathers, we beseech Thee 
hear, and have mercy upon us, 

Choir. Lord bave mercy and 
hear us. 

Have mercy upon us, O God, 
after Thy great goodness, we 
beseech Thee, bear and have 
mercy upon us. 

Choir. Lord have mercy and 
hear us. 

For seasonable weather, for 


let us make our supplications 

to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord have mercy and 

hear us. : 

That He would fight on their 

ride, and put under their feet 

all who hate and oppose them, 

" let us make our supplications 
to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord have mercy and 
hear us, 

For all who travel by land or 
by water, for the sick, for the 
suffering, for prisoners, and for 
their welfare, let ue make our 
supplications to the Lord. 

Choir. Lord have mercy and 
hear us, 

That we may be delivered 
from all tribulation, wrath, 
danger, and necessity, let us 
make our supplications to the 
Lord, 

° ° Choir, Lord have mercy and 
hear usa, 

Further wo pray for merey, 
life, peace, health, safety, pro- 
fection, forgiveness, and remia- 
sion of sina in behalfof the ser- 
vanta of God, the brethren of 
this holy monastery [or this 
holy house], 

Choir, Lord have merey and 
hear ua, 

That the whole day may be 
perfect, holy, peaceful, and 
without ain, let us aek from the 
Lord, 

Choir, Voucheafe thie, O 
Lord, 

Deacon, O ye faithful, let na 
pray for the catechumens, 


Our Father and King! eradi- 
cate the pestilence, sword, 
famine, captivity, destruction 
(iniquity, persecution, and mor- 
tality), from the children of Thy 
covenant, 
Our Father and King ! with- 
hold mortality from Thy her- 
itage. 

Our Father and King ! restore 
to perfect health the sick of Thy 
people, 


Our Father and King! may 
thie hour bean hour of merey, 
and a time of favor in Thy prea- 
ence, 


Our Vather and King! have 
pity upon ue, our children, and 


our bofante, Choiy, Lord have tierey and 
Our Father and King! grant hear te, 
our Fequesta for the eake of Denvon, That the Lord may 


those whe were elaln for the 
sake of Thy holy iaine 

Our Mather and King! grant 
it for the eake of theese whe 
were clativhtered fur the cake of 
thy Unity 


be merciful tite them [and eo 
on Por eeverad petifional, 

Having prayed for the Unity 
Of the feith, wid the Cotman 
jon of the Holy Ghost, let te 
commend Ourselves, and enol 
other, and all our life to Chiat, 
our God 

Choir, To Thee, O Lord, 

Teould add yet other most striking parallels ; but those 
already given are enough, and abundantly so to demon 
strate the correctness of your assailed statement, Fora 
most able discussion of this whole subject, F would reapect 
fully refer your correspondent, and readers likewise, to the 
first volume of Myeeman's Principles of Divine Service, 
published by Parker, Oxford and London, ‘The first two 
illustrations are copied from this (pp. 65 and 106), though 
Freeman was first verified by reference to the originals, 
The most accessible manual of Hebrew services, besides 
Prideaux, from whose translation of The Mighteen Pray- 
era of the Synagogue Freeman quotes, is Leeser’s edition 
of The Book of Daily Prayers af the Jews for Koery Day 
in the Year, published in Philadelphia, with English 
translation. And for the offices of the Greek Chureh the 
compendium given in Neale’s introduction to The Iistory 
of the Kastern Church may be consulted more conven- 
iently than the originals, which fill twenty-two large vol- 
umes, Respectfully and truly yours, 


CATHOLICUS, 
Avavust 1, 1867, 


MR. GOULD AND MR, MOON, 
To Tne Eprron or Tuk Round TABLE: 

Sin: On reading your paper of July 20, I was agree: 
ably surprised to find that the microscopic investigation 
of Mr. Moon has, thus far, detected so few errors in Good 
English—1 mean 80 few real errora, I see no reason for 
admitting the correctness of any of Mr. Moon’s present 
array of specifications, excepting “an abundance were,” 
on page 73. That is a blunder undoubtedly, and I shall 
change it. 

As to “the majority speak,” “the majority jas,” and 
“the minority become,” ‘‘ and number makes,” I content 
myself with saying that Murray’s rule permits the use of 
“anoun of multitude” in either the singular or the 
plural at a writer’s discretion. If such nouns can be 
used either way, they certainly can be used both 
ways—Mr. Moon to the contrary notwithstanding. Mr 
Moon says that “Mr. Marsh, Mr. De Vere, and Mr. 
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man would use shall or should”; which is an in- 
nocent remark. But he adds that the former use of the 
words ‘‘is not pure English.” So far (not as far, as Mr. 
Moon would say) as Mr. Moon’s specifications go, I, for 
one, deny his latter assertion. And let me add here, that 
I hope Mr. Marsh and Mr. De Vere will accept Mr. 
Moon’s apology for mentioning their names and my name 
in thesame paragraph. I also hope (though Mr. Moon 
says that “also” so used is misused) that the readers 
of The Round Table will understand me when I re- 
mark that the suggestion of “equality ” between other 
writers and myself is Mr. Moon’s work and not mine! Ilis 
depreciating and contemptuous comparison (or contrast), 
however just as to the matter of fact, is, as to the matter 
in hand, gratuitous and aggressive. So much for that. 

Dean Alford, in 7'2e Queen's English, says that “ a fal- 
lacious way of arguing, on the part of the sciolists, con- 
sists in assuming that, of two modes of expression, if one 
be shown to be right, the other must necessarily be 
wrong.” Mr. Moon, in specifying my “errors” on pages 
(of Good English) 29, 30, 200, 98, and 41 severally, has 
strictly followed the example of the sciolists—with this 
exception, however, that when he says my line, on page 
98, “He caricatures instead of quoting Shakespeare,” 
should be, “ He caricatures instead of quotes Shakespeare,” 
he uses “a mode of expression”? which would puzzle hin 
exceedingly were he to attempt to “ prove it to be right.” 
If it s right, it will bear transposition. Let us try that: 
“Instead of quotes he caricatures Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Moon says that in the expression, “ Trench also 
says,” ete., page 61, a/so is superfluous, He also says, in 
the same paragraph, that the “also” is misplaced. Both 
assertions cannot well be true; and I confess my inabil- 
ity to see that either of them isso, Does Mr. Moon know 
that “also” means moreover, furthermore, likewise, as 
well as too and tn like manner? Would “ Trench fur- 
thermore says,” or “ moreover says,” be an instance of 
“misplacing ” or of “ superfluity ?” 

Again, on page 105, “ Of these, one only takes,” ete., 
Mr. Moon says should be “only one takes.” But the dif. 
ference between the expressions can be adjusted by pune 
tuation as well as by transposition, e.g., “ of these, one, 
only, takes,” 

In the matter of “severally united,” ete, Mr. Moon 
says of himself, “If 1 were diaposed to be hypercritical, 1 
might ask,” ete, LT think he da, there and elsewhere, dis 
posed to be hypereritical, and TF think that he indulges 
hia diaposition, 

Mr. Moon enquires, magisterially and confidently, in 
reference to my expression, “This passage ia more dom 
thonly read wrong,” ete, page 204, why, as Tam “evi 
dently familia with the rile reepectiog the proper tise of 
Adjectives and adverbs,” Lido not in that ease qualify the 
verb road with an adverb? 1 am surprised that Mr 
Moon elould take eel an enquiry, Tait possible that 
he is ienorait of the fact that our lexieograpliers, includ 
ing Jolinson, give right and wroiy aa both adjectives and 
adverba? Hf the lexisographers do wrong in so doing, Me 
Moon tiiat address his eriticism to them, not to me 
But, av | believe they do right, | use the adeerb wrong” 
when I think it sounda better than wrongly, 

Is Mr, Moon quite sure that previously, on page 110, 
should be previous? 

Mr, Moon's remarks on Dean Alford'’s more decisive 
almost Jead me to infer that Mr, Moon elaims the Dean's 
Haglish (f don't mean the book) Dean's Haglish) as his 
(Mr, Moon’s) private property, which no one but himself 
has a right to criticise, At any rate, he must be “ hard 
pushed” for arguments against my English when he un- 
dertakes to show that decixive is not a superlative term, 
in order to asvail it, Does Mr, Moon remember his argu 
ment, in Zhe Dean's Hnglish, against Dean Alford's 
“decided weak point,” and the dean's shufiling, illogical, 
weak reply? Probably he remembers the dean's reply, 
for he imitates it very closely in defending the dean's 
more decisive | 

As to Mr. Moon's concluding half-column of strictures 
on my use of “ the little word so.” Mr. Moon has, with 
some pains, discovered eleven instances of my using 
“go-~aa” instead of “as—as"; and he’ claims to have 
shown elsewhere that “ as—as” is correct and “ s0—as” 
wrong in all such instances, Perhaps he can find eleven 
readers of The Round Table who will agree with him, 
I shall not be one of the eleven. Neither do I assent to 
his objection to so universally and so totally. He says 
that in the following lines (page 213), “ the remainder not 
being themselves embarrassed, cannot see why the clergy- 
man should be so, But, for all that, he is so; it is in the 
nature of things that he should be 80; and he is nearly 
helpless while he remains so,” I “four times misuse the 
Word 80.” Is it possible (as I enquired about the adverb 
“wrong”) that Mr. Moon is ignorant of the meaning of 
the word so? Let me give him one of its definitions : 

“So often expresses the sense of a word or sentence 
§olng before. In this case it prevents a repetition, and 
may be considered as a substitute for the word or phrase. 
Examples: France is highly cultivated, but England is 
More so, ‘To make men happy and to keep them so,” 
elC., ete, 


I conclude, therefore, with this denial of Mr. Moon’s 





assertion—I do not, in the foregoing quotation, “ four 
times misuse the word so.” Epwakb 8. GouLp. 


CORRECTION.—THE 
To THE Epriror oF Tie RounpD TABLE: 

Srr: As your valuable journal is largely read in this 
city I trust you will, in fairness to the company referred 
to in your London correspondent’s letter, dated June 5— 
in which he states that the Crystal Palace Company, at 
Sydenham, has never declared a dividend—insert the en- 
closed letter from the secretary of the company. 
doing you will oblige your obedient servant, 

II. HoLttoway. 


By so 


Lonpon, July 10, 1867. 

[The substance of the enclosure Mr, Holloway mentions is con- 
tained in the following note from Mr. Grove ;\ 

To THE EprTror or THE RounD TABLE: 

Sm: In your paper of 22d June (page 392), I find a 
statement that “it is a pity the Crystal Palace does not 
pay, and that it has never declared a dividend.’ I am 
sorry that a statement so entirely erroneous should go 
forth, especially to America, where, I believe, your paper 
has its chief circulation. 

I beg therefore to make a statement of the dividends 
which this company has paid since its opening in 1854, 
and shall be much obliged if you will give this letter 
equal publicity in your columns to the statement which 
I contradict. I am sir, your obedient servant, 

J. Grove, Secretary. 
STATEMENT OF DIVIDENDS PAID BY CrysTAL PaLace Company! 
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Besides these, the dividend ‘on the seven per cent, pre 
ference stock (£165,000 sterling) and on the six per cent. 
debenture stock (£325,000 sterling) have been paid reg 
ularly, 


«UltysTaL PALAcR, SypeNnAMm, ENGLAND, 
July 15, 1807. 





REVIEWS. 


All bhovka designed for review in Tie Houan TABLA mniel be sent 
to the offive, 


CULTURE DEMANDED BY MODERN LIFE* 
| It, YOUMANRS has been at the pains to compile, in 

the volume before is, a number of valuable lee 
tires And papers, the productions of several eminent 
thinkers, with the specific object of demonstrating the 
superiority of an early study of physieal seience to 
that of the elassies or mathematios, The controversy to 
one side of whieh this interesting book is a contribution 
las lately attracted wide attention; and the idea of put 
ting together, in convenient form, the cognate opinions of 
so many learned and influential persons, is well ealeu 
lated to beget earnest and fruitful diseussion, We may 
observe at the threshold that, in an argument respecting 
the comparative value of classical, mathematical, and 
physical learning, we should scarcely expect to find such 
names as Faraday, Huxley, Liebig, Herschel, and Lyell 
arrayed on the side of the two former, On the other 
hand, it must be allowed that those who bear them are 
admirably qualified to expound, in a convincing manner, 
the benefits of a field of culture in which they themselves 
have become illustrious, The current of opinion sete in 
our time so strongly in favor of what is distinctively 
termed wseful knowledge—knowledge that can be made 
of direct practical bearing upon the business of life—that 
those who cherish convictions opposed to what this book 
would enforce are in a decided minority. In this coun- 
try, more especially, is the tendency a manifestly power- 
fulone, With nine Americans out of ten, the first ques- 
tion about any conceivable subject, even an educational 
one, is, Will it pay ? and the connection between labor and 
profit must be obvious and swift to secure favorable con- 
sideration, The view taken of any new suggestion is the 
view of the business man ; and vague notions, as they are 
generally pronounced, about the value of comprehensive 
culture, or the prospective good which may spring from it, 
are regarded with coldness or positive incredulity. 
In one sense, therefore, to publish a compilation such as 
this of Dr. Youmans, is almost like bringing coals to 
Newcastle. The conviction it is intended to establish 





* The Culture Demanded by Modern Life ; a series of addresses 
and arguments on the claims of scientific education. By Professors 
Tyndall, Henfrey, i. Paget, Whewell, Faraday, Liebig, Dra- 
per, De Morgan; Drs. Barnard, Hodgson, Carpenter, Hooker, 
Acland, Forbes, Herbert Spencer, Sir John Herschel, Sir Charles 
Lyell, Dr. Seguin, Mr. Mill, ete. With an Introduction on Men- 
tal Discipline in Education, by E. L. Youmans. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co, 1867. 
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already exists. “Useful” knowledge is already held in 
the highest esteem. And when men of conceded attain- 
ments in the walks which, for the purposes of the current 
argument, are commonly placed in antagonism to phys- 
ical science—men, for instance, like Drs. Barnard and 
Bigelow—come forward as special pleaders for the latter, 
we consider that, although by so doing they may ex- 
hibit a liberal and progressive spirit, they are entirely on 
the popular side and not struggling to gain assent to 
theories already sufficiently accepted. We are, in truth, 
rather inclined to think that a fanaticism for the study 
of that which is immediately useful, and a consequent neg- 
lect of studies which are pre-eminently humanizing, ele- 
vating, and refining (because their utility is more indef- 
inite, uncertain, and prospective), bids fair to inflict se- 
rious injury upon American scholarship. 

It is, perhaps, as expectable that Professor Faraday 
should uphold the importance of the study of natural or 
physical science as it would have been for Porson to extol 
that of Greek, and in either case allowances are to be made 
which are readily suggested by the situation. The ex- 
amples of such men frequently show that an individual may 
be a great naturalist or physicist without being a classical 
scholar at all, and vice versd. A man may also be a su- 
premely great dramatist, as Shakespeare bas proved, 
with “small Latin and less Greek.” It should be re- 
membered, however, that there is a vast difference, para- 
doxical as it may seem, between “ small” acquaintance 
with the ancient tongues and no acquaintance at all. 
Hallam and others have shown that Shakespeare, or 
whoever wrote the plays, undoubtedly had some conver: 
sance with the Roman tongue, which, however super- 
ficial, was of great use at times in giving strength and 
euphony to expression, and in enabling the writer to 
avoid solecisma which complete ignorance of that lan- 
guage would have rendered inevitable, ‘This, of courae, 
proves the advantage and not the inutility of classical 
knowledge, Ilad Shakespeare's classical knowledge 
been greater, his mistakes would have been fewer than 
in fact they were. Hxceptional cases like this, however, 
prove little, Shakespeare's mastery over the difficulties 
of philology waa, in a great degree, like his genius iteelf, 
heaven-born, Knquiries of the present sort can only 
have reference to the average of mankind, Dr, You 
mans, in the able essay which opens his volumesclaina 
that, ao far as the disciplinary uses of graintiatioal atudy 
are Concerned, Hot even & foreign laneiiee, ich lesa a 
dead one, is Hedessary tO secure them, We qidte a 
trenchant paragraph from pp. 0, 10 


"Whe it is Feimembered that the Hehrew language had ne 
uraiinar Till A thotisand years after Christ; that the taster 
pieces OF Greek literative Were produced before Aristotle first 
laid the granimatical foundations of that language; that the 
liumans acqiired the Greek without grammatical aid by reading 
and conversation; that the most eminent scholars of the Middie 
Ages and later, Alfred, Abelard, Heauelere, RogejRacon, Chauc er, 
Dante, Petrarch, Lepsius, Huddeus, and the Sealigers—Latin 
scholars, Who have never since been surpassed—learned this lan 
elage without the ascistance of grammar; that Lily’s grammar, 
in doggerel Latin yerse, was thrust upon the Haglish schools by 
royal ediet of Henry VIIL., against the vehement protest of men 
like Ascham, aud that the decline of eminent Latinists in that 
country was coincident with the general establishment of this 
method of teaching; that Dante, Petrarch, and Boceaccio gaye to 
the world their immortal works two hundred years before the 
appearance of the first Italian grammar; that Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, Young, Thomson, Johnson, Burns, and 
others, whose names will live as long as the Hnglish language, had 
not in their childhood learned any English grammar; that Cor- 
neille, Molidre, La Fontaine, Pascal, Bossuet, Boileau, and Kacine 
wrote their masterpicces long before the publication of any French 
grammar; that men like Collet, Wolsey, Krasmue, Milton, Locke, 
Gibbon, Condillac, Lemare, Abbé Sicard, Basil Hall, Lorne Tooke, 
Adam Smith, and a host of others, have emphatically condemned 
the mothod of acquiring language through the study of grammar ; 
that the most eminent masters of language, Demosthenes, Sene- 
ca, Malherbe, Clarendon, Montesquieu, Féndélon, Voltaire, Rous- 
veau, Montaigne, Boileau, Dante, Galileo, Franklin, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Pope, Burns, Byron, aud Mvuore acknowledge that 
they attained their excellences of style by the atudy and imita- 
tion of the best models of writing ; and, flnally, that mere gram- 
mariana are generally bad writers ; when we recall facts like these 
we can begin to rate at something like their true value the clalma 
of the grammatical study of defunct forms of speech for mental 
training, That there is a useful discipline in the critical study 
of language, as in the critical study of most other things, is not 
denied; but that it has either the transcendent Importance 
usually assumed, or that it cannot be substantially acquired by 
the mastery of modern tongues, is what the advocates of the dead 
languages have failed to prove,” 


Similar views are supported by Prof. Latharfi, and, in 
a greater or lesser degree, by most of the gentlemen 
whose writings are quoted in this volume. Most of the 
lectures are familiar, we suppose, to the majority of our 
readers ; they, however, derivea peculiar force from being 
brought into juxtaposition and bound together, as it were, 
by the first and last papers, which are the clever pro- 
ductions of Dr. Youmans. It is impossible not to smile 
at finding Sir William Hamilton quoted as an authority 
against mathematics, Dr. Whewell against the classics, 
and Herbert Spencer against both, on the same page; at 
the sare time it must be admitted that theiragzregated 
arguments, if ev parte are diflicult ones for most people to 
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answer, We are ready to concede that in our own | 
country it may be wiser for youths who are intended for 
commercial and agricultural pursuits to devote their at- 
tention to the physical sciences than to the classics or 
pure mathematics, The very fact that no large a pro- 
portion of young Americans who may enjoy the doubtful 
privilege of being sent to college, habitually neglect their 
studies on the ground of their being of “ no use,” is bet- 
ter worth examipation than, cursorily speaking, it seems 
to be, The young men mean that, inasmuch as their 
fathers and other mature relatives—nine out of ten, in 
fact, of those with whom they come in contact—are abso- 
lutely ignorant of classics and pure mathematics, there is 
no tangible intellectual sympathy or definite social ad- 
vantage to be gained from a knowledge of them. More- 
over, a8 their fathers and the rest have got on tolerably 
well in life without such knowledge, why should not 
they ? It is useless in a trading community to seek to 
stem the force of arguments so pervasive, so substantial, 
and, from some points of view, so unanswerable. In 
this, we believe, lies the secret of that want of thorough- 
ness in American culture which is so often and 80 
justly deplored, but which is true in its relation to 
other studies than those of the classics and pure mathe- 
matics. Where a great majority of the old and mid- 
dle-aged people in a community, who are at the same 
time well-to-do in the world, are uneducated or imper- 
fectly educated, the young, partly from natural indolence 
—since their ignorance has small chance of detection— 
but chiefly for the reasons we have suggested, will grow 
up smatterers and humbugs. Their laziness will be con- 
stantly seconded by their conviction of inutility, and the 
name of having been at college is early found to be of 
about the game practical service as the legitimate gain of 
the thing. Evils like these, if evils they be, are only to 
be cured by successive generations of wealth and leisure ; 
from the first few generations of a new, bustling country 
like this, whose career is all, or almost all, in the future, 
they are probably inseparable. 

Whether the position taken by Dr. Youmans is suc 
cessfully defended or not, there can be no question of his 
zeal, his ingenuity, and his earnestness. The contribu- 
tions he has levied from others in support of his opinions 
will abundantly repay attentive perusal in themselves, 
apart from the special end which they are associated 
together to subserve. It would be difficult indeed to 
bring together a series of essays so pregnant of sugges- 
tion in the most important fields of modern thought and 
80 intrinsically respectable for their solidity and learning. 
Whatever the relative merits of philological, mathemati- 
cal, and physical studies, either in respect of mental 
discipline or merely useful acquisition, none can deny 
that the arguments in behalf of their favorite branches are 
here arrayed, by the illustrious company whom Dr. You- 
mans has brought together, with a lucidity and cogency 
which will command respectful attention and which 
sustain in a satisfactory manner their exalted reputa- 
tions. 


A STORY OF DOOM* 


N A Story of Doom Miss Ingelow has, we think, proved 
herself possessed of higher capabilities than she has 
hitherto shown, More ambitious in its scope and subject 
than any of her former productions, it is also more elab- 
orate in its execution ; nor, judging from the result, can 
it be justly said that, in this case, “ vaulting ambition 
has o’erleaped itself.” Miss Ingelow has aimed at, 
and we think achieved, a strong, simple sketch of life 
before the flood—a picture of the shifting play of human 
thought and passion and affection in those far-away, dim, 
mysterious days when there were giants, and “ the wicked- 
ness of man was great in the earth.” Noah, “ the world’s 
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glimpse of a mastodon in the valley ; in the forest with 
Japhet we are haunted by 


* fearsome shaper, 
Dark troops of evil ones with eyes morons 
Withetanding us and staring," 


And we remember that we have fallen on days when man 
yet held visible communion with the powersof the air, and 
the spirits of darkness held dominion over the children 
of Adam, In all this weird, wild gloom and grandeur of 
the antediluvian world there is rich material for the 
poet, and Miss Ingelow has availed herself of it with 
rare taste and discretion, What we like especially is the 
simplicity of her treatment, "She seems to have felt in- 
stinctively that the largeness of her subject would have 
been impaired by the filigree of detail, and so preferred 
to trust rather to broad imaginative effects than to those 
softer embellishments of fancy which fill Moore’s Loves 
of the Angels with such cloying sweetness. The lack of 
poetic or rather of rhetorical ornament, of tropes and meta- 
phors and similes, is so great, indeed, as to be noticea, 
ble. When occasion permits, our author can throw 
light and color enough into her picture. Witness Noah's 
address to the daughters of Methusaleh, page 141 : 


** Blossoms o’ the world, 
Fruitful as fair, never in watered glade, 
Where in the youngest grass blue cups push forth, 
And the white lily reareth up her head, 
And purples cluster, and the saffron flower 
Clear as a flame of sacrifice breaks out, 
And every cedar-bough, made delicate 
With climbing roses, drops in white and red, 
Saw I (good angels keep you in their care) 
So beautiful a crowd — 


Or this description of the Dragon's lair, p. 151: 


** Now the cave 

Was marvellous for beauty, wrought with tools 

Into the living rock, for there had worked 

All cunning men, to cut on it with signs 

And shows, yea, all the manner of mankind, 

The fateful apple-tree was there, a bough 

Bent with the weight of him that usgbeguiled ; 

And lilies of the fleld did seem to blow 

And bud in the storied stone, There Tubal eat, 

Who from his harp delivered music, sweet 

As any in the spheres, Yea, more ; 

Earth’s latest wonder on the walls appeared, 

Unfinished, workmen clustering on its ribs ; 

And further back, within the rock hewn out, 

Angelic figures stood, that impious hands 

Had fashioned; many golden lamps they held 

By golden chains depending, and their eyes 

All tended in a reverent quietude 

Toward the couch whereon the Dragon lay. 

The floor was beaten gold; the curly lengths 

Of bis last coils lay on it, hid from wight 

With a coverlet made stiff with crusting gema, 

Fire-opals shooting, rubies, flerce bright eyes 

Of diamonds, or the pale green emerald, 

That changed their lustre when he breathed” — 
Or better still, perhaps, the charming description of sun- 
rise on page 192 : 

“Right suddenly 

The moon withheld her eilver, and rhe hung 

Frailasacloud, The ruddy flame that played 

By night on dim, dusk trees, and on the floed, 

Crept red amongst the logs, and all the world 

And all the water blushed and bloomed, The stars 

Were gone, and golden shafts came up, and touched 

The feathered heads of palms, and green was born 

Under the rovy cloud, and purples flew 

Like vells across the mountains; and he saw, 

Winding athwart them, bathed in blissful peace, 

And the sacredness of morn, the battlements 

And outposts of the giants; and there ran 

On the other side the river, as it were, 

White mounds of marble, tabernacles fair, 

And towers below a line of inland cliff; 

These were their fastnesses, and here their homes,” 


And really now that we are in the humor of quotation, 
the lines just succeeding these last contain too much pic- 
turesque beauty to be omitted, The women of the 
giants are driven from the city in accordance with the 
Dragon’s mandate : 


* Let not a woman breathe where I shall pass, 
Lest the curse falleth and she bruise my head.”’ 


This is the way in which those outraged females be- 





great shipwright ;” his wife Niloiya; their three sons, 
Shem, Ham, but more especially Japhet, who is in a ro- 
mantic sense the hero of the story ; the old Dragon, whose 
doom it was-~ 


*“* The tempter, that he never should depart 
From the bright creature that in Paradise 
He for his evil purpose erst possessed, 
~ Until it died;” 


_and the giants—“the men of might”—these are the 


central figures on her canvas in the bright, lush fore- 
ground of a tropic landscape, 
‘“‘—- where the dew distilled 

All night from leaves of old lign-aloe trees, 

Upon the gliding river; where the palm, 

The almug, and the gophir shot their heads 

Into the crimson brede that dyed the world.” 
Everything is large, unfamiliar, primeval. Strange ani- 
mals surround us, and unknown ways of men; “the 
mammoth lurks in yon cedar-swamp ;” we catch a 


* A Story of Doom, and Other Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Bos- 
ton: Roberts Brothers, 1867, 














wailed the ungallantry of their male relatives, p. 193 : 


Tn valleys and the forest, all that night, 
There had been woe; in every hollow place, 
And under walls, like drifted flowers, or snow, 
Women Jay mourning; for the serpent lodged 
That night within the gates, and had decreed, 
*I will (or ever I come) that ye drive out 
The women, the abhorred of my soul.’ 


. 
. 


Therefore, more beauteous than all climbing bloom, 
Purple and scarlet, cumbering of the boughs, 

Or flights of azure doves that Jit to drink 

The water of the river; or, new born, 

The quivering butterflies in companies, 

That slowly crept adown the sandy marge, 

Like living crocus beds, and also drank, 

And rose an orange cloud ; their hollowed hands 

They dipped between the lilies, or with robes 

Full of ripe fruitage, sat and peeled and ate, 

Weeping; or comforting their little ones, 

And lulling them with sorrowfal long hymns 

Among the palme.” 

These passages show Miss Ingelow’s power of graphic 
description, but, in the main, as we have said, she has 


chosen to rely on the inherent grandeur of the subject 
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And in so choosing she las given atriking proof not 
only of her advance in art, but of her superiority to the 
maas of her inspired sisterhood, who, in letters too often 
as in life, are “ still deesived by ornament,” 

Next to the simplicity of her style, we like Miss Inge 
low’s handling of her supernatural machinery, After 
Paradise Lost, one might have thought there was but little 
room for originality in the character of Satan, There was 
apparently nothing left for succeeding poets but to follow 
in Milton’s footsteps more or less closely —to give us a more 
or less diluted version of the Miltonic Satan, Yet Miss 
Ingelow has surprised us by not only avoiding this, but by 
giving us an entirely original conception of that much- 
abused personage. It was a fine stroke of art to imprison 
the fiend in 

‘* the bright creature that in Paradise 


He for his evil purpose erst possessed, 
Until it died,” 


and the substitution of guile for pride as the salient 
characteristic of her dragon gives Miss Ingelow’s creation 
a marked individuality at once. We wish, however, she 
could have found some more original mode of propulsion 
for her angelic travellers than the wings with which 
poetry has endowed them ever since the Muses began to 
know there were angels. The failure of sister arts to 
otherwise represent the angelic character has had, we 
imagine, something to do with this persistent abaurdity. 
It seems to us that there was room for some very ori;i- 
nal treatment of these immaterial essences. But we shall 
not greatly quarrel with Miss Ingelow on this score. Her 
use of the angelic element is so slight as, perhaps, to 
justify no great elaboration. 

Japhet is, as we have said, the hero of the story, and 
hie love-passages with Amarant, his father’s slave, con- 
stitute the gem of the poem, ‘The best criticism we can 
make of its beauty is to quote the entire passage. Niloi- 
ya having failed to secure a wife for Japhet, through the 
universal scorn with which his father’s prophecies were 
regarded, is forced unwillingly to give him Amarant to 
wife, the only one of her slaves who had not deserted her. 
This is the way Amarant and Japhet severally receive 
the news : 


“And Amarant murmured in her deep amaze, 

* Shall Japhet’s little children kiss my mouth? 
And will he sometimes take them from my arma, 
Aud almost care for me for their sweet sake? 

I have not dared to think I loved him—now 

I know it well; but oh, the bitterness 

For him!’ And ending thus, the damsel roae, 
For Japhet entered. And she bowed heraclf 
Meekly and made obeisance, but her blood 
Ran cold about ber heart, for all his face 

Was colored with his passion, 


* Japhet spoke: 
Tle said, * My father’s #lave’ ; and she replied, 
Low drooping her fair head, ‘My master's son, 
And after that a silence fell on them, 
With trembling at her heart, and rage at his. 
And Japhet, mastered of his passion, sat 
And could not speak, Oh, cruel seemed his fate, 
So cruel her that told {t, so unkind, 
His breast was fall of wounded love and wrath 
Wreaetling together; and his eyes Mashed out 
Indignant lights, as all amazed he took 
The insult home that she had offered him, 
Who should have held his honor dear, 


“And, lo, 
The misery choked him, and he cried in pain, 
*Go, get thee forth’; but she, all white and «till, 
Parted her lips tospeak, and yet spake not, 
Nor moved, And Japhet rose up passionate, 
With lifted arm, as one about to strike ; 
But she cried out and met him, and #he held 
With desperate might his hand, and prayed to him, 
‘Strike not, or else shall men from henceforth say, 
‘Japhet ie like tous,’ And he shook off 
The damsel, and he said, ‘I thank thee, slave; 
For never have I stricken yet or child 
Or woman, Not for thy sake am I glad, 
Nay, but for mine. Get hence, Obey my words.’ 
Then Japhet lifted up his voice, and wept. 


And no more he restrained himeelf, but cried, 
With heavings of the heart, ‘O hateful day! 

O day that shut the door upon delight! 

A slave! to wed a slave! O loathed wife, 

Hated of Japhet’s soul.’ And after, long, 

With face between his hands, he sat, his thought 
Sullen and sore ; then scorned himself, aud saying, 
*I will not take her, I will die unwed, 

It is but that ;” lift up his eyes and saw 

The slave, and she was sitting at his feet; 

And he, #0 greatly wondering that she dared 
The disobedience, looked her in the face 

Less angry than afraid, for pale she was 

As lily yet unsmiled on by the sun; 

And he, his passion being spent, sighed ont, 
*Low am I fallen indeed. Hast thou no fear, 
That thou dost flout me?’ but she gave to him 
The sighing echo of his sigh, and mourned 

*No.’ 


** And he wondered, and he looked again, 
For in her heart there was a new-born pang, 
That cried; but she, as mothers with their young, 
Suffered, yet loved it; and there shone a strange, 
Grave sweetness in her blue unsullied eyes. 
And Japhet, leaning from the settle, thought 
*Whatisit?’ IL will call her by her name, 
To comfort her, for also she is naught 











for attraction rather than ‘on ‘the usual poctic artifices. 


‘Yo blame ; and since I will not her to wife, 
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She falls back from the freedom she had hoped,’ 
Then he said *Amarant;’ and the damsel drew 
ier eyes down slowly from the shaded eky 

Of even, and whe said, ' My maeter's son, 
duphet;’ and Japhet said, lam vot wroth 
With thee, but wretched for my mother's deed, 
Because she shamed me,’ 


** And the maiden said, 
‘Doth not thy father love thee well, sweet sir? 
‘Ay,’ quoth he, * well,” She answered, * Let the heart 
Of Japhet, then, be merry, Goto him 
And say, * The damsel whom my mother chose 
hits by her in the house; butas for me, 
hir, ere I take her, let me go with you 
‘lo that same outland country, Also, sir, 
My damsel hath not worked as yet the robe 
Of her betrothal ;” now, then, sith he loves, 
Ile will not say thee nay. Herein for a while 
Is respite, and thy mother far and near 
Will seek again; itmay be she will tind 
A fair, free maiden,’ 


** Japhet said, ‘O maid, 
Sweet are thy words ; but what if I return, 
And all again be as it is to-day ? 
Then Amarant answered, ‘Some have died in youth ; 
Tut yet, | think not, sir, that I ehall die, 
‘hough ye shall find it even as I had died— 
Silent, for any words I might have said ; 
Lmpty, for any space [might have filled. 
Sir, I will steal away, and hide afar; 
But ifa wife be found, then will I bide 
Aud serve.’ Ie answered, ‘ Oh, thy speech is good ; 
Now, therefore (since my mother gave me thee), 
I will reward it; [ will fod for thee 
A goodly husband, and will make him free, 
Thee also.’ 

“Then she started from his feet, 
And, red with shame and anger, flashed on him 
The passion of her eyes; and put her bands 
With catching of the breath to her fair throat, 
And stood in her defiance lost to fear, 
Like some fair hind in desperate danger turned 
And brought to bay, and wild in her despair, 
But shortly, ‘ l remember,’ quoth she, low, 
With raining down of tears and broken sighs, 
*That Lam Japhet's slave; beseech you, sir, 
As ye were ever gentle, ay, and sweet 
Of language to me, be not harder now, 
Sir, ] was yours to take; f knew not, sir, 
That also ye might give me. Pray you, sir, 
Be pitiful, be merciful to me, 
A slave.’ He eaid, ‘I thought to do thee good, 
For good hath been thy counsel ;’ but she cried, 
‘Good master, be you therefore pitiful 
To me, aslave.’ And Japhet wondered much 
At her, and at her beauty, for he thought, 
‘None of the daughters are so fair as this, 
Nor stand with such a grace majestical ; 
She in her locks is like the travelling sun, 
Setting, all clad in coiflug clouds of yold, 
And would she die unmatched y’ He said to her, 
‘What! wilt thou sail alone in yonder ship, 
And dwel] alone hereafter?" * Ay,’ she said, 
‘And serve iny mnistress,’ 


‘It is well,’ quoth ho, 
And held his hand to her, as is the way 
Of masters, Then ehe kissed it, and she sald, 
*Thanks for benevolence,’ and turned herself, 
Adding, ‘ Lrest, sir, ou your gracious words ;’ 
Then stepped into the twilight and was gone.” 
On his return, however, he is not so greatly pleased to 
learn that his energetic mother has found him a damsel, 
who, however, disappoints her at the last moment, and 
Japhet, putting on Amarant the robe of betrothal, tells her: 
* Behold, 
I have repented me ; and oft by night, 
Tu the waste wilderness, while all things slept, 
I thought upon thy words, for they were sweet, 


For this IT make thee free, And now thyself 
Art loveliest in mine eyes; Llook, and lot 
Thou art of beauty more than any thought 
I had concerning thee.” 


We do not consider the conclusion of the poem abrupt ; 
we think it, on the contrary, no slight evidence of Miss 
Ingelow's artistic judgement that she has known how to 
end where she has, Some slight verbal blemishes we 
find, which it would scarcely be worth while to speak 
of in presence of so many beauties, were it not our belief 
that a poem which has few faults is all the better for 
having none, Such expressions, then, as “for to rule” 
and “ beck,” 
* Blue as the much-loved flower that rims the beck,” 

we deem artistically wrong; because their unfamiliarity 
interferes with the illusion by recalling the reader for a 
Moment to himself and to scenes with which such ex- 
pressions are in his mind associated. A “ beck ” which 
would be quite appropriate in an English landscape is 
out of place in an Asiatic one, and there is a painful 
sense of incongruity at meeting it. In bringing before 
us the ways and customs of a by-gone age, the poet 
should use either language colored with phraseology of 
that age or the most colorless language of hisown. For 
example, in a description of medieval scenes, such ex- 
pressions as “ Gramercy,” “ God wot,” and the like, are 
thoroughly in place, because imbued with the spirit of 
thetime. But this can only happen when the phraseology 
of the past age is familiar to us from contemporary re- 
cords. These in the present case are unfortunately lack- 
ing, antediluvian libraries having suffered in the general 
Tuin; so the poet is forced to the second alternative— 
Namely, to make the medium of his expression as color- 


leas as a plate of glass, Any unfamiliar phrase, an ob- 
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sulete or local word, isn a flaw which refracta the Nght, | 
and, by reminding the reader that there is a medium of 
expression, injurca the vraisemblunce, 

The minor poems in the present volume are of various 
grades of excellence, Sir Laurance shows considerable 
delicate analysis of a phase of love which Miss Ingelow 
greatly affeets, and has made the motif of one of the best 
poems in her former volume, 7e Letter L,and two of the 
best in this, the song of The Hirst Night Watch and Mur- 
garet : the love of two men for one woman or vice versd, 
The opening: lines of the poem contain a world of sugges- 
tion in the psychology of love ; 


* He knew she did not love him; but so long 
As rivals were unknown to him, he dwelt 
At ease, and did not find his love a pain.” 


The Song for the Night of Christ's Resurrection is a clever 
imitation of Milton, as it professes to be, and in the song 
of The Middle Watch we detect soupcons of Swinburne and 
Browning. Best of all, however, to our mind are the Songs 
onthe Voices of Birds, and of these we prefer the two enti- 
tled A Poet in his Youth and the Cuckoo Bird and The 
Warbling of Blackbirds—with the latter of which we must 
end our quotations : 
THE WARBLING OF BLACKBIRDS, 

When I hear the waters fretting, 

When I see the chestnut letting 
All her lovely blossom falter down, I think, ‘* Alas the day !”’ 

Once, with magical sweet singing, 


Blackbirds set the woodland ringing, 
That awakes no more while April hours wear themselves away. 


In our hearts fair hope lay emiling, 
Sweet as air, and all beguiling ; 
And there hung a mist of bluebells on the slope and down the 
dell: 
And we talked of joy and splendor 
That the years unborn would render, 
And the blackbirds helped us with the story, for they knew it 
well, 


Piping, fluting, ** Bees are humming, 
April's here, and summer's coming ; 
Don't forget us when you walk, a man with men, in pride and 
joy; 
Think on us in alleys shady, 
When you step a graceful lady ; 
For no fairer day have we to hope for, little girl and boy. 


*Lauch and play, O lisping waters ! 
Lull our downy sons and daughters ; 
Come, O wind, and rock their leafy cradle in thy wanderings coy ; 
When they wake, we'll end the measure 
With a wild, sweet cry of pleasure, 
And a‘ Hey down derry, let’s be merry! little girl and boy 


The present volume, we think, is a considerable advance 
on its predecessors, and, what is better, shows continued 
promise for the future. Miss Ingelow, we venture to say, 
has not yet given us her best; though even now she is 
no unworthy occupant of the throne of female poetry 
which Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Adelaide Anne 
Procter have successively vacated, 


eon 
‘ 





LIBRARY TABLE, 
UNT Margaret's Trouble: A Tale of Love, Selfish- 
ness, and Retribution, By a New Writer. Philadel 
phia: 7. B. Peterson & Bros, 1867,—As an agreeable 
contrast to the highly seasoned and sensational nov- 
els which stand as a reproach to the taste and cul- 
tivation of our age, this simple and touching little 
Story comes to delight us with its pure and refresh- 
ing influences, and “as a stranger” we gladly “ give it 
welcome.” ‘The “new writer,” whose work is singu- 
larly free from the cradities and exaggerations common 
to inexperience, makes no pretensions to high art ; her 
story is one of unselfish love and devotion; of cruel 
wrong and just retribution; of noble thoughts and aims 
in all that regards human life; of womanly tenderness ; 
of Christian resignation and forgiveness, There is 
nothing startling in incident or style, nor is the plot re- 
markable for originality ; but there is a secret charm 
about Aunt Margaret which attracts us to her in her 
early childhood, and causes us to resent the injustice she 
is made to suffer—which enlists all our sympathies for 
the loving and confiding girl—and which, while sharing 
the sorrow so cruelly brought upon her young heart by 
another’s treachery, causes us scarcely to regret the bit- 
ter trials through which, in after life, her higher nature 
is developed. There are many charming passages in 
Margaret’s childhood days, which are rendered with 
great truth and beauty, and will doubcless recall to 
many readers bygone scenes, wherein the earliest lessons 
of life were acquired, and lasting impressions were made, 
that oftentimes return in latter times mingled with sweet 
and bitter memories. The whole tone of the book is 
thoroughly healthy, and though, from the nature of the 
story, necessarily tinged with sadness, it is wholly free 
from any morbid tendency ; on the contrary, Margaret, 
after the first gush of sorrow, accepts her situation 
heroically—the light and joyousness of life had goné 
from her; but there was serious work before her, and in 

its accomplishment she found consolation. 
The best character in the story, after Margaret, is that 
of Old Stock, the gardener, through whose strange and 














homely talk the authoress gives evidence of her keen 


QI 


appreelation of the quaint and humorous, 
old man in the garden, Margaret pays : 


Meeting the 


*** Stock, how well your early vegetables are looking |’ 

** Tm not sure as you knows much about it, Miss Margrit,' 

*'T hope I know a little, Stock, a very little,’ 

* * Vara little,’ said Stock, 

** The peas, for instance, are they not unusually promising-?’ 

“*There’s a Providence above all peas,’ returned Stock, ‘and 
equally above banes, An’ it’s fort’nate as there be,’ 

* Stock had not the least idea of being irreverent, But he was 
given to solemn-sounding phraseology, and believed, I fancy, that 
there was something vaguely meritorious in the use of pious 
words—words not especially applicable to the matter in hand, 
but which seemed of themselves to impart an odor of sanctity to 
his discourse, be it what it might, Stock was an ignorant, nar- 
row-minded old man, no doubt, but I have since heard pious 
talk conducted on much the same principles by people with the 
means of knowing better. 

** It's fort’nate as there be, or it’s little peas nor yet banes as 
the master ud have seed on table this year. Bill Green he done 
his best to ruin of ’em; but there’s a Providence beyond Bill 
Green,’’ 

It has pleased some critics—unjustifiably, we think— 
to draw aside the veil behind which the “new writer” 
has sought, for a time, to conceal her identity. She has 
wisely and modestly chosen to rely for success upon the 
intrinsic merit of her work, and not upon the sympathy 
or interest which attaches to a distinguished or well- 
known name, and she is clearly entitled to preserve her 
incognito as long as it may seem good to her to do go. 
She has shown her good taste in refraining from the in- 
delicate and ungraceful assumption of a masculine pseu- 
donym—a custom somewhat too prevalent among female 
novelists—and the public should gratefully accept her 
charming contributions to the world of literature and 
courteously withhold the gratification of its curiosity, 
The book furnishes sufficient evidence of talent on the 
part of the writer to justify us in predicting increased 
popularity with each succeeding effort, and when the 
authoress shall have acquired the position among living 
contemporaries to which it is undoubtedly in her power 
to attain, she will, in all probability, gratify the more in- 
quisitive of her readers by declaring herself. 


Raymond's Heroine. A Novel. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1867.—This is a well-constructed story, of 
probable incidents and particularly natural and well- 
studied characters, Equally free from dulness and ex- 
travagance, it evinces a depth of thought and intimate 
acquaintance with life in all its phases, and a teader and 
sympathetic appreciation of the bitter trials and suffer- 
ings of humanity, which cannot fail to ensure its recog- 
nition as the work of one gifted with more than ordin- 
ary ability. 

The plot is old-fashioned, and by no means original— 
the main incident has served as a foundation for numerous 
romances and dramas—but, apart from this, the story is 
skilfully treated, and the events, which are of ordinary 
occurrence, serve as a means for the developement of 
character in personages who think, move, and act as sim- 
ilar beings do in actual life, and are altogether a very 
different set of people from those we ordinarily find in 
novels, j 

Early in the story-‘the parents of Minnie—the heroine 
—who are people in humble circumstances, are utterly 
ruined through the dishonesty of the manager of the 
grand consolidated agency company, who makes off with 
all the funds of the concern; and Minnie is adopted by 
one Mrs. Fanshawe, her mother’s sister, married to a rich 
merchant, and herself a worldly, silly woman, whcse life 
is passed in unworthy contrivances and futile attempts 
to become associated with wealth ‘and fashion, The 
scene in which Minnie parts from her almost heart- 
broken mother, and that of her arrival at her aunt’s 
grand house, where the poor child cries bitterly to be 
restored to her “own mamma,” and obstinately refuses to — 
confer that sacred title upon a stranger; and subse- 
quently, when by dint of promises and dazzling presents 
the little creature is gradually conquered and subdued, 
are drawn with touching pathos and fidelity. By degrees 
Minnie becomes more and more oblivious of her former 
life, and completely reconciled to the enjoyments of her 
new home, where every luxury and indulgence which 
wealth can command are lavishly bestowed upon her, 
and where she bids fair to become as heartless and as 
worldly as she is beautiful. In course of time, how- 
ever, her better nature knows a slight awakening, and 
her meeting with Raymond, in whom she becomes deep- 
ly interested, bids fair to rouse her to a consciousness of 
the aimless and ignoble life in which her days are 
spent. Her aunt’s teachings, however, and Ray- 
mond’s delay in speaking, cause her to accept the daz- 
zling offer of a dissipated and altogether worthless sprig 
of nobility, Lord Fitz John, to whom she is on the 
point of sacrificing herself, when suddenly she re- 
solves to cast aside the bondage which is daily 
becoming less endurable, and, leaving the wealth she 
had hitherto prized, writing a letter of dismissal to her 
xoble suitor, and bidding adieu to her indignant rela- 
tive, she seeks her father’s humble roof, and settles her- 
self down to share the duties and labors of home with 
her sister Amy. With a noble spirit she at once emanci- 
pates herself from the tramme!s of artificial society, and 
determines to carve out for herself a career at once 
useful and worthy. Daily she finds new sources of en- 





—— 
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joyment, new Gauses to be thankful. At this point ler 
real life may be said to commence, and her subsequent 
trials are boine with the resignation and dignity whicli 
uncer Mrs, Fatshawe's éould never lave been 
aequired, ‘The claraeter of Raymond Lee is decidedly 
tlie best in the book, and is deserving of greater elabora 
tion, Without being a very deep or entirely satisfactory 
atudy, there is a degree of interest which attaches to his 
niental eonilicis, his love of truth, and hatred for all that 
8 sophisticated and false, which isexceedingly attractive, 


iaut 


The artless, innocent, and devoted Amy is a charming | 


little sketch, and there are others equally deserving of 
notice which we refrain from mentioning from a disincli- 
nalion to reveal too much of the story, 

No one ean read Raymond's Heroine without being 
deeply interested, and while there is an utter absence of 
the slightest shadow of sermonizing, there are good and 
practical lessons of life to be gleaned from its pages. 


The Sayings of Dr. Bushwhacker and Other Learned 
Men. By Frederic S. Cozzens, Author of Sparrowgrass 
Papers, etc., etal. NewYork : A. Simpson & Co. 1867.— 
This is a collection of essays, the majority of which 
were originally contributed to Te Wine Press, a monthly 
periodical edited by Mr. Cozzens during the seven years 
just preceding the war, and the rest reclaimed from vari- 
ous magazines and newspapers. 

The selections from The Wine Press are not all original 
with Mr. Cozzens, but include papers by Mr. Verplanck, 
Messrs. Charles G. and Henry Leland, Col. Peter A. Porter, 
who fell at Cold Harbor, and who is represented by a very 
clever imitation of Macaulay, Professor Wolcott Gibbs, 
who seems to be quite as proficient in letters as he is in 
chemistry, and Mr. Paul Dinet. Barring the slight ten- 
dency in the earlier essays to ventilation of undoubtedly 
useful but not startlingly novel information on the subject 
of groceries, the volume is very fresh, crisp, and sparkling, 
and a capital book for field orshore. Of Mr. Cozzens’s own 
articles we like best those on Nutables and Potables, and 
Does Queen Victoria Speak English ? which are both in- 
genious and amusing. But we do no discredit to Mr. Coz- 
zens or his other coadjutors in saying that, to our mind, 
the two very entertaining papers of Mr. Verplanck, en- 
titled, Was Champagne Known to the Ancients? and 
Oxyporian Wines, are quite the gems of the collection. 
The vivacity and verve that characterize them are really 
surprising when we remember the years of their vener- 
able author; their erudition can astonish no one who is 
acguainted with the varied accomplithments of the Nes 
tor of American letters. 

The book is charmingly printed on the Agathynian 
Press, whose execution we have had occasion to praise 
before, and which is fast proving itself a formidable rival 
to the Riverside. Buws to a fastidious taste the pleasure 
of reading the volume is sadly marred by the numerous 
and inexcusable typographical errors. We strongly urge 
Messrs. Simpson & Co. to wake up their proof-reader. 
Many of the blunders are such as would disgrace a daily 
paper. Dr. Samuel Johnson is converted into Dr. Jamuel 
Johnson, Madeira is many times spelt Maderia, Pram- 
nian becomes Pramnain, and bouquet, boquet. In- 
stances of dropped letters are numerous, and the Greek 
and French accents are almost always omitted. In Mr. 
Verplanck’s paper on Champagne an entire paragraph is 
misplaced, while a hapless quotation from Horace, be- 
sides being plumped down in the middle of the page 
when plainly intended for a foot-note, is mangled in the 
following style : 

‘* Proferet in fucem, spzéosa vocabula rerum, 

Quae priscis memorata Catonibus ué que Cethegis 

Nunc situs informis premit et deserta re Juilus (vetustas !).”’ 
So in Mr. Cozzens's article on Notables and Potables we 
have two references to Tempus Henry VIIL, etc., which 
the author surely could never have intended. We are 
led to speak thus pointedly of this fault because it is one 
that has long disgraced American publishers, and which 
a very little care will remedy. Messrs. Simpson & Co, 
are, we believe, a new house, and, from their workman- 
ship, evidently an ambitious one. It only rests with 
themselves to win a very honorable place among the few 
American publishers who seriously strive to combine in 
their press-work the utile with the dulci. It is really a 
pity that such remarkably elegant typography as that 
of the Agathynian Press should be spoiled by the care- 
lessness of the proof-reader. 


The Practical Housekeeper, A Cyclopedia of Domestic 
Economy. Edited by Mrs. Ellet. New York: W. A. 
Yownsend. 1867.—Pending the settlement of the debat- 
able question as to whether woman is to exercise the 
right of voting and of entering into competition with the 
sterner sex in such occupations and labors as have hith- 
erto been exclusively monopolized by men, some of our 
lady writers, of fair literary repute, have employed their 
time in supplying those of their own sex, who still 
cling to the old-fashioned notion that housekeeping 
comes within the sphere of woman’s duties, with a 
series of manuals of cookery, combined with hints for 
the management of their families; the above work by 
Mrs. Ellet—the last of a line long as that of Banquo’s 
ghosts— being the most imposing in form and bulk, as 
well as the handsomest volume on the subject which has 
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| yet reached us, The receipts for cookery are valuable 
| from their unusual variety, and ate selected with much 
pains and industry. Many of them, eulled from well: 
known atithorities, ate familiar to most housekeepers, 
| and others have the advantage of novelty, while there 
fe some Which none but a remarkably courageois cook 
| would venture to essay, The suggestions concerming 
the eonduct of servants, and the arrangement of the 
‘table, will be useful to persons having the eontrol 
jof large families, and especially to such as keep board- 
ers; but, although those who are utterly ignorant of 
household duties, and altogether unskilled in cookery, 
may learn much from reading the aboye work, yet 
| neither the maxims laid down in it, nor the mode of pre- 
|senting them, can lay much claim to originality. To 
| the lady’s avowed admiration for Tupper, from whom she 
| quotes, we are, doubtless, indebted for the number of 
truisms, elaborately and weakly put forth in the earlier 
chapters, on Female Hducation, Duties of the Housewife, 
jete, They read like emanations from that distinguished 
| man’s brain—if possible—diluted, But despite the as- 
| severation of Dr. Frankiin, that, since the improvement 
|in cookery, men eat twice as much as nature requires, 
|and the older and equally undeniable statement of 
| Pliny, that many dishes bring many diseases—our nature 
craves variety in food, and civilization demands a con- 
stant advancement in the mode of preparing it; and we 
have no doubt that the immense amount of matter 
bearing upon this important subject which is embodied 
in the present work, will ensure it such a sale as shall be 
satisfactory to the publisher, who merits the highest com- 
mendation for the taste and liberality displayed in the 
production of the volume. 

Littell’s Living Age. Fourth Series, Vol. V. Boston : 
Littell & Gay. 1867 —While we should undoubtedly 
much prefer to do our part toward assisting Mr. Littell 
| in the establishment of a purely original and American 
| magazine, we are quite willing to acknowledge the taste 
{and discretion with which his compilation is put to- 
| gether, and which have done so much during its long 
|eareer to gain for The Living Age popular acceptance. 
There is no other publication which gives its readers s0 
much of the best quality of the leading English maga- 
zines and reviews, as the handsome volume before us 
substantially attests. The Living Age, we take occasion 
moreover to observe, invariably has the grace to give 
credit to the periodicals from which its articles are bor- 
rowed; a practice which some of its contemporaries, of 
more pretension to originality, would do well to imitate. 


The Cinnamon Isle Boy. By Mrs. E. C. Hutchings. 
New York: The American Tract Society. 1867.—This isa 
nice little story, all about a good little boy of a devotional 
turn of mind and a scrofulous habit of body, who never 
told fibs, nor stole apples, nor tore his clothes, but spent 
all his time praying and singing hymns, and giving, oh ! 
such an edifying example. Of course he was too good 
for earth, so, at the end of 139 pages of perfection, he 
dies, and is buried in 11 pages more. Other good little 
boys equally pious and scrofulous will probably find the 
tale more interesting than we do. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 





ALEXANDER STRAHAN, London.—The Boyle Lectures for the 
Year 1866. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. Pp. 378. 1867. (George 
Routledge & Sons, New York.) 

Hurp & Hoveuton, New York.—Globe Edition of Dickens, 
Oliver Twist, Great Expectations. Four vols. in one. Pp. 
318, 300, 336, 334. 1867. 


Grorce RovutLevce & Sons, London and New York.—Guy Liv- 


ingstone, or Thorough. By the author of Sword and 
Gown, etc. Pp. 873. 1867. 


Counsel and Cheer for the Battle of Life. 
Blaikie, D.D. Pp. 212. 1867, 
Mrs. Brown’s Visit to the Paris Exhibition. 
Sketchley. Pp. 138. 1867, 
R. W. Carnoiyi & Co., Cincinnati —The Principles and Practice 
of Disinfection. By Roberts Bartholow, M.D. Pp. 111. 1867. 
Roserts Bros., Bostou.—Life and Death of Jason. By William 
Morris. Pp. 30%. 1867. 


PAMPHLETS, Etc, 

VAN Bentuvysen & Sons, Albany.—Report of the Prisons and 
Reformatories of the United States nnd Canada. By £. C, 
Wines, D.D., LL.D., and Theo. W. Dwight, LL.D. Pp. 547. 
1867. 

Harper & Brotners, New York.—No Man's Friend: A Novel, 
By Frederick William Robinson. Pp. 180. 1867. 

Harpers’ Writing Books, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

A. W. Scrisner, Troy.—A Chapter of History; or, The Progress 

of Judicial Usurpation, By A. G. Johnson, Pp. 63. 1867. 
We have also received current issues of The American Natu- 
ralist—Salem; New York Medical Journal, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine (reprint)-New York; Cassell’s Magazine (July and Au- 
gust)—London ; The American Journal of Horticulture—Boston. 


By William G, 


By Arthur 
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Ho ARY degrees are just now affording the an- 
4 nual text for newspaper satire, remoustrance, 
puffery, scofling, and all the rest of it. We have talked 
about the matter before, and shall not now return to it 
further than to suggest a simple means by which the no- 
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This, we faney, would very soon end the matter. At 
present all sorts of third-rate institutions are conferring 
pon all sorts of fifthrate men A.M.s, D.D.s, and 
LL D.s, which serve all the purposes of the saiie honors 
from colleges whieh have sufficient ehatacter to niake 
them honorable, We know of ons bininless young par 

son who was morally drammed in disgrace out of his 
parish, yet who forthwith obtained, hy personal solicita 

tion and different influences whieh he was able to bring 
to bear, both the D.D, and the LL.D, from eolleges which 
had probably never heard of him; and to a less aggra- 
vated extent the same thing iseommon, RBhameless as 
such people are, they would still shrink from the deri- 
sion attendant upon an acknowledgement of the real 
source ; soi-disant * colleges” would exercise with some 
circumspection the powers of which it is impossible to 
deprive them ; and men of real eminence would cease to 
be annoyed by having wretched sciolists forced upon an 
apparent parity with them, If the wearers of degrees 
from Harvard and Yale would but inaugurate the re- 
form, be sure that the annual crop would quickly cease, 
and that the wearers of unmerited plumes would be as 
anxious to divest themselves of them as was Alsop’s ass of 
his lion’s skin. 


MAIMONIDES CoLLEGE, the newly organized Jewish 
institution, of which we have recently spoken, is to be 
opened for its first session during the latter part of Octo- 
ber next. In it, as we learn froma circular from the 
President of the Board of Delegates of American Israel- 
ites—who, in conjunction with the Hebrew Education 
Society of Philadelphia, have established it—the full 
course will embrace a period of five years, and will en- 
title the graduates to receive the usual degrees. Candi- 
dates for the ministry, having the proper theological 
knowledge, will receive the degrees of Bachelor and Doc- 
tor of Divinity. The branches of instruction include 
Greek, Latin, German, French, Hebrew, Chaldaic, and 
their literatures, the natural sciences, history, mathe- 
matics, and astronomy, moral and intellectual philosophy, 
constitutional history and laws of the United States, 
bélles-lettres, homiletics, comparative theology, the Bible 
with its commentaries, the Mishnah with its commen- 
taries, the Shulehan ’Aruch, Yad ha-Chazakah, Jewish 
history and literature, Hebrew philosophy, and the 'Tal- 
mud with its commentaries, while competent instructors 
in Chazanuth and Shechitch will be provided for those 
desiring to become Chazanim—whatever all that may be. 
The faculty, as far as yet appointed, consists of the Revs. 
Isaac Leeser, professor of homiletics, belles-lettres, and 
comparative theology ; 8. Morais, professor of the Bible 
and biblical literature ; Dr. M. Jastrow, professor of 'Tal- 
mud, Hebrew philosophy, and Jewish history and litera- 
ture; Dr. Bettelheim, professor of Mishnah with com- 
mentaries, Shulchan ’Aruch, and Yad ha-Chazakah; L. 
Buttenwieser, professor of the Hebrew and Chaldaic lan- 
guages and of the Talmud. 


THE students of Princeton College have achieved what 
seems to us a very ungracious and pusillanimous act, in 
succumbing to a newspaper outcry, which had just about 
as much of reason as popular cries usually have, and de- 
clining to use Mr. Jerome’s greatly talked about prize. 
The terms of Mr. Jerome's proposal were, it is true, un- 
fortunate. Had he had nothing to do with the college 
faculty in the matter, and had he made it evident that 
the medal was designed—like the Wooden Spoon at Yale 
—for what is known in college as “the best fellow,” in- 
stead of describing him as “the first gentleman,” then 
all the nonsense written about Turveydrop and Brum- 
mel and Chesterfield might have been spared, and 
Princeton might have had one of those pleasant 
features of “college life” of which it is, by compari- 
son, so singularly destitute. The custom which Mr. 
Jerome meant to inaugurate is an ancient and honorable 
one, affording one of the favorite annual festivities at 
colleges both in this country and in Europe. Indeed, 
another such prize has just been established in Kogland, at 
Marlborough school, by the Earl of Derby, who, we read, 
has devoted the proceeds of his translation of the Jliad to 
an endowment of a fund to be used in honor of that 
boy “ whose conduct is most marked by goodness, un- 
selfishness, nobility, and freedom from all that is low or 
dishonorable.” Something of this sort Mr, Jerome evi- 
dently intended, and it is a pity he did not say so. As it 
is, he has merely exemplified the consequences of disre- 
garding the precept about the disposal of pearls, and de- 
monstrated that, unworthy as the churlish objects of his 
benevolence were to receive it, they stand in extreme 
need of some incentive to good breeding. 


Or Japanese lexicography, of which we have before 
spoken, this mention is made by Zhe Yokohama Times 
(Japan): “ A work of infinite labor has just been com- 
pleted by Dr. Hepburn, American medical missionary, 
who has been engaged for years unceasingly upon it, 
with the assistance of a learned Japanese. His diction- 
ary, with the Japanese words in Roman, in Japanese, 
and in Chinese characters, will be most valuable to every 
student; and we have no hesitation in saying it is far in 





torious abuses now prevalent may fall into desuetude: 
Let every proprictor of a degree append, in addition to 








(its tnitials, the name of the college which conferred it. 


advance of anything of the kind that has yet been at- 
jtempted.” Zhe Times speaks also in complimentary 


{terms of the Japanese grammar of Mr. Browne, also an 
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American, while the recent large order of seliool-books 
shows that the satie opinions ate entertained by the 
government. 

Miss CATHATING MANIA Sepawick, who died last 
week at Hoxbiry, Mass, i the seventy-cighth year of ler 
age, ia eftitled to an honorable memory ia Aierican 
jiieratuve, Ter first book, A New Bughind Tule, was 
published in 1822, aud eained for its author a reputation 
that was, two years after, increased by its successor, 


Tie Linwoods, whieh was translated into Mreneh, Malian, | 
Among the numerous tales whieh follow: | 


and Swedish, 
ed these up to 1888, Zhe Poor Lieh Man and Rich Poor 
Man was one of the most popular—one of the most popu- 
Jar, indeed, of its kind in the language, In 1841 she pub- 
lished a volume of Kuropean travel, and 1857 a novel 
of American society, Married or Single? Mer pen was 
also employed upon biography, and a great number of 
essays and stories for magazines. Descended from 
Robert Sedgwick, a major-general under Oliver Cromwell, 
Miss Sedgwick’s family has been an eminent one in this 
country—in politics, in the public service, and at the 
bar—but none will be longer remembered or more widely 
lamented than this lady, who was the last survivor of 
the seven children of Judge Theodore Sedgwick, LL.D. 
of Stockbridge, Mass. 


, 


Mr. WILLIAM F, Poo.e is preparing a new edition, 
complete to date, of his Jndex to Periodical Literature, 
which ended with 1852. It was as a quasi supplement 
to this that the Librarian of Amherst College made the 
Index for 1853-67, of which we recently spoke, but 
which, he explains, is not designed for publication. 

Mr. Ropert DALE OWEN, the venerable and distin- 
guished philanthropist and scholar, purposes lecturing in 
the West next winter. His lectures are four in num 


ber: Zhe Line of Human Progress, deduced from ITis- | 


tory ; Spiritualism as a Phase of the Religious Sentiment 
of the Day ; Labor, its History and Prospeets ; and Abra- 
ham Lincoln and the Crisis which called him forth. The 
latter, we presume, grows from a thorough study which 
Mr. Owen is making of the subject, with a view to 
writing his greatest work, Abraham Lincoln and his 
Times. Of this, it is said, the earlier chapters are 
already completed. 

Mr. Henry M. ALPEN—not Wm. L. Alden, one of 
the editors of The Citizen, as a slip of the pen or of the 
types made us announce last week—is the editor of 
Harper's Weekly who is prevaring a book for the press. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS OF No. 182, 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 3. 
Law Reform, The Growing Taste for Gambling, 
The Financial Condition, Life Insurance, The Legion of Honor, 
International Copyright, New Opera-houses and Theatres, 
LETTERS T0 THE EDITOR: 
Ritualism, Words that are not Words, 
REVIEWS; 


Clerical Celibacy, The Last Chronicle of Barset, Monroe on Govy- | 


ernment and Sovereignty, 
Ten Months in Brazil, Rural Studies, Meteoric Astronomy, 
New Music, 
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“COLGATE’S AROMATIC VEGETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VegETABLE 


Outs, in combination with Guycerting, and especially designed | 


for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled, 
Droggists, 


Its perfume is 
For sale by all 


EVERY LADY 
HAS THE 
Management of her own Form 
WITHIN HER POWER, 
Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM and PATENT ELE- 


VATOR develops the bust physiologically. Depot, 907 Broad- 

» we » 2 2a Py , . he P natiaan | i. - ——— = —- — 

way, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. Send for treatise. | and woman of all nationalities, and will oppose all human instru- | Choice Lithographs of Eminent Pianists, etc. 
| 


Sold by first-class druggists and furnishing stores everywhere, 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 
(ARE NOW OFFERING 
4-4 French Foulards at $1! 
Recently sold at $2. 
CAUZE CHAMBERYS 
For SUMMER AND EVENING WEAR. 
French Prints in New Styles 
JUST RECEIVED. 
ALSO, 
A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT 
or 
Ladies’ Silk Skirts at $18 and upward. 
BROADWAY and TENTH STREET. 


per Yard, 


THE ROUND TABLE 
FOR SALE BY 
GEO. B. ROYS, 
BOOKSELLER AND STATIONER, 
823 Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Street. 
NV.B. The New Boxes of Paper and Envelopes in the same box, 
Price $2, of the best quality of French Paper, the large check, 
ind usual thickness. Stamped plain or in colors on the premises 
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¥ ‘ | 
| Mit. CHARLES ELiof Nowron’s translation of Dante's 


| Vite Nuova, which is to be issued in uniform style with 
| Me. Lotgftellow’s Daunte, las alteady beet sent to the 
priiter, 


Mit. P. Fisk Rienp, an artist, of Clieage, is about to 
publish fi Voliitie of poeiis 


Jospin Smit, the Mormon, left a translation of the 
Bible, which, it is said, will be published ia the fall, 


Miss Sopita Jex BLAKE'S hook, A Visit to Some Amer- 
Hillsdale, Antioch, and others of that grade—is published 
and under reyiew, To The Pall Mall Gazette, Miss 


Blake gives an impression that American students are 


the midnight oil, whose wildest dissipation consists of an 





occasional country walk, The Atheneum is persuaded 
that the Americans “have placed the two sexes very 
| much upon the same footing, so far as general education is 
| concerned,” while “ some of their important seminaries are 


| frequented by women as much as by men,” and it pro-| 


| ceeds, as does T’he Pall Mall, to comment upon them as 
jamong the significant “features of the social life of 
| America.” 
| this country a growing disposition to admit women to all 


dean Schools and Colleges—apparently, that is, to Oberlin, | 


We believe, at least we hope, that there is in | 


93 


ally published as The Banker's Secret in The Halfpenny 
Journal, ia at old volutie of whieh he has found it, He 
adds that appended to the tithe was, By the author of 


| The Black Band” (= What ia thia Mystery 2), whiel seems 


an assemblage of dyspeptic, hollow-chested consumers of | 


| the educational advantages enjoyed by men, and that | 


| before long some respectable college will lend its sanc- 
tion to the movement. On this score, therefore, we have 
no quarrel with Miss Blake’s book, but we have to pro- 
test against any suggestion that institutions like these 
we have named are in any degree representative of Ameri- 
can colleges orof healthy American life. All the charac- 


can students may be so with the students of these colleges 
—indeed, are so with such of them as we have chanced 
to observe ; but it should be understood by our trans- 
Atlantic critics that these students are but as Ishmaelites 
among the undergraduates of the better order of our 
colleges, that they are regarded very much as quacks 


are by regular practitioners, and that what is observable | 


among them may be assumed, ipso facto, to have no exist- 
ence elsewhere. That muscular Christianity is not un- 
known among the American collegians, crews from Yale 
and Harvard will, we trust before many years, give con- 
vincing proof on the Thames or the Isis or the Cam. 


Miss M. E. Brappon’s “new” novel, Rupert Godwin, 
Mr. C. R. Jackson writes to Zhe Atheneum, was origin- 


conclisive enough of her authorship of Diaiula, whieh, 
as will be reiiembered, was some nionthes sings the sub 
ject of & nHewspaper dispute, It certainly seema hard 
that anybody who ean write as well as Miss Braddon 
now does should have such copa d’essi as these fastened 
upon her, 

Dr, Henny Wititg—a London journalist and author 
of several valuable historical works—is about to publish, 
in a large volume, A J/istory of the Mussaere of St, Bar- 
tholomew, It is described as an entirely new work, based 
on examination “ not only of the printed authorities, but 
of an immense mass of unpublished MS, documents and 
old archives,” 


Mr. LEICESTER BuckINGHAM—one of the corps of The 
Morning Star, author, lecturer, and critic—is dead. 


Mr. RoBErtT BucnANAN, in addition to his North 
Toast Poems, bas in press a volume of prose, entitled 
David Gray, and other Personal Papers. 

Mr. ALFRED TENNYSON, fleeing from the bores and 
leohunters, has bought an estate called Greenhill, near 
Blackdown-hill, Haslemere. ‘ A more romantically love- 
ly and retired spot,” says The West Surrey Times, “ can 
scarcely be conceived.” ‘“ He intends,” it adds, “ to erect 
on the property a suitable house, so that probably he 
will become a permanent resident.” 


HERR STRODTMAN, the poet of Hamburg, is engaged 


‘ | upon a Life of LHeine. 
| teristics which 7e Pall Mall assumes are those of Ameri- | 


M. ALEXANDRE Dumas, fils, has engaged, in consider- 
ation of 50,000 francs, to deliver sixty lectures in this 
country. 


M. THEoporE MARTIN has received from Queen Vic- 
toria documents and information on which to found a 
life of Prince Albert. 


M. Louris BLANC’s possession of the documents neces- 
sary for the memoir of the Emperor Maximilian, on 
which he is understood to be engaged, is denied by a 
Paris correspondent of The Tribune. 


AN assemblage of archeologists in Paris have deter- 
mined upon establishing an international archeological 
society, which shall hold congresses in the principal 
European capitals. 








“Tue FReEEST ORGAN OF THOUGHT IN THE WorLD.” 


Owing to the unprecedented reception of this paper, it has been 


enlarged to double its present size, and is now the largest, best, 





and most liberal, as well as cheapest family newspaper in the 


| branch of the Church of Christ, as well as every society organ- 
| ized for the purpose of evangelizing the worl. 
| It is Trinitarian in creed, but favors free discussion of all sub- 


| jects not already settled by the universal consent of the Church 


| of all ages, 


- | It will oppose Ritualism and Infidelity, and advocate a free pul- 


| 
| 
| It is the organ of no sect, but will aim to represent every | 


|CULTURE FOR HOMES AND SCHOOLS. 


; What are the Means by which the Mental Faculties may be Best 


| pit for Christ's ministers, and a free communion-table for all the 


Lord’s people. 


It will favor universal suffrage and equal rights to every man | 


om | ments contrived by men for the enslavement of the conscience, 


| It will publish a sermon by Rey. Henry Ward Beecher every 
| 

| Monday at 12 o'clock. This sermon is not copyrighted, nor does 
| it come under the eye of Mr. Beecher before publication, and will 


be a faithful report of the Great Preacher of Freedom. 


| 


| 


Developed and Strengthened; How Much, and When, and 
How to Study ; How to Acquire the Art of Rendering One’s 
Self Agreeabie; What are the Errors into which the Young 
are Likely to Fall; What the Habits they should Most Care- 
fully Avoid. 

These are questions which have been greatly neglected. With 
scarcely a word of counsel in his whole scholastic course, the 
youth is expected to develope for himself Mental Success and So- 
cial Excellence. To remedy this defect is the design of MENTAL 
AND SOCIAL CULTURE; A TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
By L. C, Loomis, A.M., M.D., President of Wheeling Female 


| College. 
| CONTENTS: 
| Cuar. I. How to Obtain Knowledge. : 
Il. Observation, Reading, Lectures, Conversation, and 


Meditation compared. 

. Rules relating to Observation, 

1V. Of Books and Reading. 

. Judgement of Books. 

VI. Of Living, Instructions, and Lectures, 

. Rules of [Improvement by Conversation. 

. Practical Hints—How and When to Speak, and What 
to Say. 

IX. Of Study or Meditation, 

X. Of Fixing the Attention, 

I, Of Enlarging the Capacity of the Mind, 

(. Of Improving the Memory. 

{, Of Self-Control, 

. A Cheerful Disposition, 

XV. Politeness. 

XVI. Practical Hints on Behavior, 


A CONVENIENT AND VALUABLE MANUAL For Ilomg Stupy. 
Just Published. Prige $1. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., Publishers, 


430 Broome Street, New York. 


< 


CELEBRATED PIANISTS. Present correct portraits of 
Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Jaell, Sattez, De Meyer, Herz, Dobler, 
aud Dreyschoek. Size of the Engraving, 17 by 25 inches. $3. 

EINE MATINEE BEI LISZT. (A Morning with Liszt.) Present- 
ing correct portraits of Berlioz, Czerny, Erust, Krichuber, 
with Liszt at the Piano-forte, Size of the Engraving, 13 by 
17's inches, 

BEETHOVEN'S 
75 cents, 

THE GREAT ORGAN in the Music Hall, Boston. 
Engraving, 9 by 10. $1. 

The above are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad mar- 


#2. 
DREAM. Size of the Engraving, 9!¢ by 10. 


Size of the 


Writers and Editors of every branch of the church are engaged , Sins, suitable for framing. 


| on this paper, 


| 
| Terms, $2 50 yearly. $1 to agents for every subscriber. For 
| sale by the American News Company for Five Cents. 

| 

| 


Address 
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103 Fulton Street, New York. 


styles, by A. DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of 


atshort notice, No charge for plain stamping. Sent to order. i John Street. Crystal Cards, Monograms, cte. 
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WIDDLETON’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 
A COMPANION VOLUME TO PRESCOTT. 


PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


By Charles Gayarré, author of The History of Louisiana. With An adaptation of Frederic Bastiat’s Sophismes Economiques, 


an introductory letter by George Bancroft, and a fine steel 
portrait of Philip, from the Titian picture, engraved by Bart. 
An elegant octavo volume, in large, clear (pica) type, on heavy 


toned paper, price, extra cloth, $3; half calf, $5 


insight, gives unity to the crowded scene, as the vast inter- 
ests of Spain, at the height of her power, are reviewed by 
the author. It is an important study of history at a period 
which presents the most instructive lesson, exhibiting the 
inevitable retribution which waits upon political despotism, 
oppressive religious authority, and a social and commercial 
system, fettering at every step the freedom of the individual. 


By THE AUTHOR OF PHILIP, A NEW VOLUME OF 
The History of Louisiana. By Charles Gayarré. Be- 


ing THE AMERICAN DOMINATION, from 1803 (its cession to the 3. 


United States) to 1861. Also, uniform with the new volume, 


new editions of the former volumes, comprising THE FRENCH 4 
e 


DomInaTIon, the two volumes in one. THE SPanisH Domi- 


NATION, one volume, 5. Maga Stories. 16mo, $1 2% and Tc. 
These three volumes form the complete history of the 6 


State of Louisiana, by Mr. Gayarré, and may be had in uni- 


form sets, or either volume separately, each volume being | 7, Maga Social Papers. 16mo, $1 25 and Tdc. 


complete in itself. Svo, cloth, $4 per vol. ; half calf, $7. 

“Mr. Gayarré’s History oF Louistana is the fruit of thor- 
ough research, and takes a very high rank among the early 
histories of the several States. GEORGE BaNcrortT.”’ 


Conington’s Translation of the AEneid of Vir- 
gil. 1 vol., cloth, 8vo, extra cloth, $2 50. A Translation of 


the Aneid of Virgil, rendered into English octosyllabic 
verse, which was so much in request, for example, in Scott's 
Marmion, Byron’s Giaour, and Moore’s Fire-Worshippers. By 
the Rev. John Conington, Corpus Professor of Latin in the 
University of Dublin. 


Good English; oR, PoPpuLAR ERRORS IN PuHILOLOGY. By 
Edward 8. Gould. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, New York. 


“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 


A new collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by the Students 














of Yale and other Colleges, with Piano-forte Accompaniments. 
Compiled and arranged by FERD. VY. D. GARRETSON, of the | 
CLASS OF 1866, and comprising all the old popular and standard 
College Songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto published. The 
Jamous “* WOODEN-SPOON LANCIERS ” and the “SONG OF 
THE SPOON,” also the celebrated ** CHRISTMAS ANTHEM,” as 
sung by the BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF YALE, are included in 
this collection. 

The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 
sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE, 





TAINTOR BROTHERS & COQ., Publishers, 


229 Broadway. 
New York, June 1, 1867. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 








THE SAYINGS OF DR. BUSHWHACKER, | CAN Pianos, it being distinctly classified first in order of merit and 


| placed at the head of the list of American Exhibitors, by the Svu- 


AND OTHER LEARNED MEN. 
By F. 8. COZZENS, 
Author of the **Sparrowgrass Papers,” 
et al. 





Dr Bushwhacker is incomparable, and is destined to be an emi 
nent character in the world of literature.- His sayings are ad- 
mirably adapted for Town and Country reading. 


PRICE $1 50. 
A liberal discount to the trade. Booksellers’ orders should be 
addressed promptly to 
A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, New York. 
Sent by mail, post-paid, to any address on receipt of the above 
price. 





Now Ready.—Madelaine Darth. A Strange 
and fascinating story. Fur rale everywhere. In paper, price 50 
cents. Copies sent on appiication to LADD & CO., 13 Exchange 
Place—P. VU. Box 164—Chicago, Ill. Trade supplied by Western 
News Company, Chicago. 





Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 





For Sale.—A small Newspaper, Types and Forms nearly 
new. Will be sold for $1,000 if taken at once. The materials and 
good-will cost over $3,300. 





Wanted .—An educated man of good social address and cul- | 


ture wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Europe. 


Address 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Literary.-A Young Man, having consider- 
able leisure, desires occasional or permanent employment as 
copyist or proof reader. Confidential letters, etc., written or 
copied. Also speeches, essays, reports, and all other literary 
matter. Terms moderate. The utmost secrecy maintained in 
all transactions. References given if necessary. Address J. L. 
TREMAINE, New York Post-oftice. 


For Sale Cheap. An Elegant Copy (new) of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, bound in half turkey morocco, Ad- 
dress P. O. Drawer 143, Buffalo, N. Y 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, 661 Broadway, publish on Thursday . 


question in a clear, forcible, and practical shape, adapted for all 
The character of i. drawn throughout with skill and | Teaders.—See Hvening Post, July 29. 
ne 


1. E Pluribus Unum; or, American Nationality. By 


2. Benedicite ; or, The Works of the Creator. 


co; ious American additions by G. P. Putnam. 
S8vo. For subscribers. 


ISTS’ LIFE. 


FREE TRADE ILLUSTRATED. 





WHAT IS FREE TRADE? 


Designed for the American Reader. 
Worker. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


*,* A small volume on a great subject, presenting this national 


By Emite WALTER, a 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED : 


L. Bradford Prince, Esq. 12mo, $1. 
By D. 


Childs. Introduced by Dr. H. G. Weston. Post 8vo, cloth, 


extra, $2 50. 


Prof. Chadbourne’s Natural 
12mo, $2. Student’s edition, $1 75. 


Tuckerman’s Papers on Paris. 16mo, 31. 


Theology. 


Maga Excursion Papers, 16mo, $1 25 and %c. 





In Press: 
Dr. SWEETZER ON HUMAN LIFE AND ITS LIMITA- 





TIONS. 1 vol. 12mo. | 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, English edition, with 
1 vol. 8vo. 


THE WORKS OF THE HON, D. 8. DICKINSON. 2 vols, | 


TUCKERMAN’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART AND ART- 





8vo, royal 8vo, and 4to. | 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
AMERICAN PIANOS TRIUMPHANT 
AT THE 





#4 00 per 6 months, and $2 90 per 3 months. 


|Capital, . «© «« «« «© « 


THE CHRONICLE. 


No. 16.—SATURDAY, JULY 13, 1867. 
(Unstamped, 6d. ; Stamped, 7a.) 





CONTENTS : 
Current Events. 


The Reform Agitation of the Future, 

The New Registers. 

The Orange Society. 

Individualism as the Principle of the State. 

The French Budget for 1868. 

The Next General Council. 

Professor Beesley and the Sheffield Unionists. 

Les Moines d’Occident. 

Leopardi. 

Jokes. 

Criticism of the Fine Arts. 

Contemporary Literature. 

English Municipal History. By James Thompson. 

Das alte Erzstift und die Reichsstadt C3ln. Von F. Walter, 
The Worthies of Cumberland. By Henry Lonsdale, M.D. 
The Ancien Régime. By C. Kingsley, M.A. 

Mémoires pour servir. Par M. Guizot. 

La Fontaine et les Fabulistes. Par M. Saint-Marc Girardin. 
Social Duties. By a Man of Business. 

A Walking Tour around Ireland. By an Englishman. 
Advertisements. 


Snbscriptions received by E, L. Gopkin & Co., 130 Nassau 


| Street, New York. 


Office, 24 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. 
Terms of subscription (including postage), $8 00 per annum, 


FETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD. 
$3,000,000 
INCORPORATED 1819. 
Ensure against Joss and damage by Fire and perils 0. INLanpD 


EXPOSITION OF ALL NATIONS. NAVIGATION, 
In addition to the | Losses paid in 48 Years, . $21,371,972 57 
GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR SE ENe te Se 
. } Cash on hand and in Bank, 4 oF $515,886 39 
the Eureror Napo.eon, in person, accompanied the presentation | Real Estate, .  .  . 1 ee ee 2AS,TH3 02 
" ¢ | Mortgage Bonds, . ‘ ‘ ‘ ;. é P ° 695,550 00 
with the decoration ot | Bank Stock, .. ‘ + 1,206,400 00 


| 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, | 
thereby conferring to the 
CHICKERING MEDAL 


the only distinction over the four other medals awarded for | 


| Piano-fortes, all of which were exactly alike and of equal value, 
| and thereby confirming the unanimous award of the | 
| THREE JURIES AND TRE IMPERIAL CoMMISSION PLACING THE | 


Warerooms, 
652 Broadway, New York. 





CHICKERING PIANO AT THE HEAD OF ALL OTHERS. | 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 
a | 

“Sreminway & Sons, of New York,” 

Have been awarded Tue First Granp GoLp MEDAL FoR AMERI- 





PREME INTERNATIONAL JURY. | 
This final verdict of the only tribunal determining the rank of 
the awards at the Exposition, places 


Tue STEINWAY PIANOS | 


| at the head and above all others. 


| 


In addition to the above, the great ‘* Société des Beaux Arts’’ 
of Paris have, after a careful examination and comparison of all | 
the musical instruments exhibited at the Paris Exposition, | 


| 


awarded to Steinway & Sons their Grand Testimonial Medal | 


‘for greatest superiority and novelty of construction in Pianos.” 


Warcrooms, first floor of Steinway Tall, 71 and 73 East Four- 


teenth Street, New York, 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IVORY AGRAFFE BAR 
PIANO-FORTES, 


U.S., State, City Stock, and other Public Securities, 1,954,308 s6 
$4,650,938 27 





$377,063 46 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Liabilities, . : . ‘ e . : 








WHY EVERY MAN 
WISHING A 
POLICY OF INSURANCE ON HIS LIVE 


SHOULD CONNECT HIMSELF WITH THE 


NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


And thus secure to himeelf or heirs the following new features 
and advantages, which are known as belouging to no other 
Company in the United States, 

OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY, cor. BARCLAY STREET. 

The management of this Company is upon the Mutual Benefit 
System—the accumulated profits going to the assured. 

This Company makes a special deposit with the Insurance De- 
partment of the State, for which registered policies are issued if 
desired, countersigned by the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York, certifying that such poii- 
cies are secured by pledge of public stocks 

This Constitutes a trusteeship, and renders assurance doubly 
sure. No other Company gives the assured a guarantee of this 
character, or anything equivalent. 


THAT IS BEST WHICII IS MOST SECURE! 





Thirty days’ grace are allowed on all renewal premiums, aud 
the policy remains valid and in full force during that time. 

No restrictions as to travel or residence abroad at any season of 
the year, ontside the tropics, which gives nearly a world-wide 
and unconditional policy. 

No higher rate of premium charged for stationary Engineers, 
Conductors, Baggage Masters, Mail Agents, nor in consequence 
of change of employment after the policy 1s issued. 

Notes are not required by this company, but a loan may be ob- 
tained on the policy for one-third of the annual premium which 
is cancelled by the protits applied as dividends, 

Dividends are declared aunually, and paid on esecttlement of 
Fourth Annual Premium on all our plans upon the full amount 
of premiums received, 

Premiums may aod go annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

All policies issued by this company are non-lorfeiling, atter 
two, in some instances, and three aunual payments ip others. 

Policies incontestable from any cause except on account ol 


fraud. 
N. D. MORCAN, 
T. T. MERWIN, 


President. 
Vice-Pres't. 





Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 


With more commodious warerooms and greatly increased fac il 
ities for manufacturing, we are now enabled to exhibit a much 
larger and better assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 
customers more promptly and efliciently. 


MARK WELL THE NAME AND LOCALITY. 





CEORCE STECK & CO. 


once, 


THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Institute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited. Send for Circulars, 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTIT STREET, New York, 





Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at | 


| J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
|\ CEO. ROWLAND, Actuary. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 


JULY 1, 1867. 
$400,000 00 


| CASH CAPITAL,. . ‘. .« 6 «© - 205 93 
187,205 * 


| SURPLUS, - . - SS Ss mM & 


RGIS. @. 6. Kod, shies So os Ce 

Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 

Benj. S. Walcott, President. 

1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 





TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and French Advertisements for Tux Rounp TaBLt 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, E. C. 
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FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE §S. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 


PARIS EXPOSITION. 1867. 
THE HOWE SEWING MACHINE TRIUMPHANT! 
ELIAS HWOWE, Jr., 
PRESIDENT OF THE 


HOWE SEWING MACHINE Co., 


AWARDED A 


COLD MEDAL 


And created a Knight of the Legion of Honor by the 


Emperor Napoleon 


for the Sewing Machine, which puts “the Howe” at the head of 
all sewing machine exhibitors. 


THE FIRST AND BEST MACHINE IN THE WORLD! 
699 Broapway, New York. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 


AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCIL 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 
Best for family and manufacturing purposes, 
Liberal discounts allowed. 


Agents wanted. 
Warcrooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 

Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 

(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the ‘* Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirablencess of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application — 
Report of the American Institute. 


PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 


FROM M. KELLER'’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS) ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 
WINE BITTERS, AND PURE BRANDY, 
ALL WARRANTED THE PURE JUICE OF THE GRAPE, 





WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY 
SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES. 


IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JAMES J. LYONS, 
SOLE AGENT, 
39 UNION SQUARE. 


FOR 


THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE. 
Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 


turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 





The Bureau Undertakes: 


1—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, EITHER FOR LITERARY OR BUsI- 
NESS PURPOSES. 

Il.—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND TO SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKs, 

Ill.—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

IV.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI- 
ENCED AUTHORS ON SUCH MANUSCRIPTS AS ‘THEY 
MAY SUBMIT TO TILE BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARING BOOKS. 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITE LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VARIOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED. 

VI.—TO SECURE LECTURERS FOR LYCEUMS AND EN- 
GAGEMENTS FOR LECTURERS, 

VIL—TO PROVIDE EDITORS FOR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 
VUL—TO PROVIDE CORRESPONDENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 

PARIS, AND LONDON. 

IX.—TO SELECT OR PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBRARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR RARE AND OLD EDITIONS. 

X—TO PROVIDE SHORT-HAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES’ CHARGES, 
ETC., EITHER BEFOREHAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC- 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY. 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 

is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
actual service rendered, 





All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
Cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


EsTABLISHED 1853, 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
First MEDAL at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works. 

Monograms, Portraits, etc., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or keeps for gale. 

N.B.—AIl our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
satisfaction given ornuosale. Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 


yle. 
*,* Send for Circular, 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT. AT 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 
87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 130 & 132 Mester Street, N. Y. 
WILOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finish ; Sideboards and Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs. 
We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition. 
All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which go disfigure the appearance, 
PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of piszaseEs, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
ADULTS and CHILDREN with perfect SAFETY. 

Two TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added to a 
pint of water, ig equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink ; and one bottle 
ia equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 

AN InTeRESTING LETTER is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S, etc. Speaking of 
those discases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 
he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsaparilla ; 
its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug that Tam 
acquainted with. It is in the strictest sense a tonic with this in- 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state of the system so 
sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic 
class unavailable or injurious. 

HNELMBOLD'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
Established upwards of eighteen years. 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, 


DRvuGGIST AND CHEMIST, 
594 Broadway, New York. 


Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, etc. 
CERTAIN AND IMMEDIATE CURE. 


Hegeman & Co.'s (formerly called Velpeau’s) Diarrhea Remedy 
and Cholera Preventive will usually cure Diarrhcea with a single 
dose. 

Sold by Druggists generally. 

Prepared only by 


HECEMAN & CO., Druggists, 
New York. 





Comstock’s Rational Food.—Recommended by 
Prof. WM. A. HAMMOND, M.D., Prof. E. R. PEASLEE, M.D., 
and many other eminent physicians. A substitute for breast 
milk tor infants, containing all its chemical elements ; a concen- 
trated and nutritious health-restoring food for invalids and dys- 
peptics. G. W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


THE CRUCIAL TEST 
of the value ofa medicine is Time. Does experience confirm the 
claims put forth in its favor at the outset ? is the grand question. 
Apply this criterion, so simple yet so searching, to 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 

How has it worn? What has been its history? How does it 

stand to-day ? 

The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD. Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared. The ‘limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 
with empirical failures. But Tarrant’s SELTZER APERIENT, 
from the year 1835 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
‘**golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted. So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
s0 say the Public, so says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good. 

Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a household name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
ica, and the West Indies. It is administered as a specific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation. 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, so 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood. 


Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 


78 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 


For sale by all Druggists, 





Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 


A WorpD oF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GENERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of diseases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of eight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail. 

For sale at all the principal druggista’, 





Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company’s 
Saponifier. 

MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT. 

There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
soap as this SAPONIFIER. In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c. per ]b.; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c. or %. per Ib. , 

For sale at all the principal grocers’, druggists’, and general 
dealers’. 





Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
effects of Face Powders and Washes. All such remedies close up 
the pores of the skin, and in a short time destroy the complexion. 
If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 
HBLMBOLD’s EXTRACT SaRSAPaRILLa. Sold by all Druggists. 





A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com 
plexion follows the use of HELMBOLD’s CoNCENTRATED ExTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA. It removes black spots, pimples, and ail erup- 
tions of the skin. Sold by all Druggists, 





In the Spring Months the system naturally 
undergoes a change, and HELMBOLD’s HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest valne. 
Sold by all Druggists. 





Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 





Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 





Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 
pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 





Old eyes made new without spectacles, 
doctor, or medicine. Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 
Address DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street. 


Comfort and cure for the Ruptured. Sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 





Address DR. E. B. FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 


} Twenty-eighth Street. 


Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 
tem, and purges out the humers that make disease. Sold by all 
druggists. 





Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood. HELMBOoLD’s Ex 
TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. Sold by 
all druggists. 





Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HELMBOLD’s CoNCEN- 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does. Ask for 
Helmbold’s. Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 





Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract 
SARSAPARILLA. The dose is small. Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err. Sold by all drnggists. 








Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 
RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier. Sold by ail druggists, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


EstTaBLISHED 


HOME OFFICE, |] 2 and 


ASBSETS, . . - * ‘ 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


1845. 


114 BROADWAY, New York. 


Over $7,000,000, Securely Invested. 





CASH ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1866, 
JANUARY 1, 1867, 


“ “ 


INCOME IN 1866, 


5,188 NEW POLICIES GRANTED IN 1865, INSURING 


7,296 “ “ . “ 1866, “ 


(S” (POLICIES ARE GRANTED IN FAVOR OF THE 
HER HUSBAND, ARE MADE PAYABLE TO HER CHILDREN. 
AND CHILDREN, AND ARE FREE FROM THE 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK. .&1 


This Company has paid to the Widows and Orphans of its Members over Four Mittions or Doxtars, and to them 
sas return Premiums or Dividends. 
Being a purely Murvan Company, no part of its Funds are diverted from its Members to pay Stockholders for use of 


(the assured), while living, over Turer Mriuions or Dontars 


Capital, ete. 


A careful and judicious selection of lives has resulted in a mortality among its Members proportion: itely less than that 
The security it offers is an amount of Assets reaching SevEN Mriirons 


of any other Life Insurance Company in America. 
or Doxtars, January, 1867. 


Its Trustees are men of undoubted standing, and its Funds are invested with strict regard to security. 


Its Annual Dividends for 1865, 


of disease. 


THIS COMPANY ORIGINATED AND INTRODUCED THE NEW FEATURE KNOWN AS 
FORFEITURE P 


which is rapidly superseding the system of life-long payments, and has revolutionized the system of Life Insurance in the 


1oE NOW 


WIFE, AND, IN CASE OF HER 


CLAIMS OF CREDITORS BY SPECIAL 


1866, and 1867 were 50 per cent. each year. 
Suicide does not cause a for Feiture of the Policy, that being considered an evidence of insanity, and insanity the result 


$5,018,449 
7,009,092 


3,088,804 


16,324,888 
22,734,308 


06 ; 
“ 
47 


OO 
00 


DEATH PREVIOUS TO THAT OF 
THESE POLICIES. ARE ABSOLUTELY SECURED TO THE WIKFE 
ENACTMENT OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 





LAN 


United States, and which has since been adopted by all Life Companies; thus attesting the force of public opinion in favor 


of a system so favorable to policy-holders as that established by the NEW YORK LIFE Sor the benefit of its Members. It F 
has received the unqualified approval of the best business men of the land, large numbers of whom have taken our policies | 


under it simply as an investment. 


By the Table on which this class of Policies is based, a person incurs no risk in taking out a policy. 


Insuring to-day 


for $10,000, if he dies to-morrow the $10,000 immediately becomes a claim; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual 
pay ments, his Policy is paid up—nothing more to pay, and still his Dividends continu. 


A Party, 


POLICY, according to the number of years paid in, viz.: 


BY THIS TABLE, 


CANNOT FORFEIT ANY PART OF WHAT HAS 
Thus, if one insuring by this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second year, he is entitled to A PAID-UP 


BEEN PAID IN. 


Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (amount insured), amounting to $2,000, with dividend on same for life. 


Third year, three-tenths of “ es 
Fourth year, four-tenths of “ 22 
Fifth year, five-tenths of “5 4 


And so on until the tenth annual payment, WHEN ALL Is PAID, 


THE ASSURED. 


“ 3,000, “ “ec “ 
“ 4,000, “ “ “ 
“ 5,000, “ “ “ 


AND DIVIDENDS STILL CONTINUE DURING TILE LIFETIME OF 


Tis FEATURE, AMONG OTHERS, ILAS GIVEN TO THIS ComMPANY A SUCCESS UNPARALLELED IN THE HISTORY OF Lire Insurance. 


Medical Examiners 


: are in attendance at the Office daily, and circulars, blank forms of application, ete., obtained free of 
charge on application at the Home Office or at any of its Agencies throughout the United States. 


Parties desirous of 


acting as Agents, or of being connected with the Company as * Members, will please apply to the Home Office, either  per- 


sonally or by letter, 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President of the New York Life Insurance. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, President of the Metropolitan Bank. 

JOHN M. NIXON (DorEmus & Nrxon, Dry Goods), 45 Warren Street. 
DAVID DOWS (Davin Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South Street. 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of William and Pine Streets. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, (late DaTER, MILLER & Co., Grocers). 

HENRY K. BOGERT (BoGEert & KNEELAND), 49 William Street. 

JOHN L. ROGERS (late WyeTu, RoGEers & Ce., Importers), 54 William Street. 
JOHN MAIRS (Merchant), 20 South Street. 

DUDLEY B. FULLER (FULLER, Lorp & Co., Iron), 189 Greenwich Street. 
WM. H. APPLETON (AppLEeton & Co., Publishers), 443 and 445 Broadway. 


WILLIAM and BEERS, Actuary. 


Pri uted f for THe Rounp TABLE ASSOCIATION by JOUN A. Gray & GREEN, 16 ‘and 13 Jacob. Street; and published at the oflice, 152 Nassau a Street, Saturday, August 10, 1867. 





ROBERT B. COLLINS (Cotnins & Brorner, Stationers), 106 Leonard 
Street. 

WILLIAM BARTON (Wm. Barton & Son), 33 Wall Street. 

WM. A. BOOTH (Bootn & EpGar), 95 Front Street. 

GEORGE A. OSGOOD, Banker, 35 Broad Street. 

HENRY BOWERS (Bowers, BEECKMAN & Braprorp, Jr., Dry Goods), 59 
Leonard Street. 

CHARLES L. ANTHONY (Antnony & HAtu, Dry Goods), 66 Leonard Street. 

SANFORD COBB, President Eagle Fire Insurance Co., 71 Wall Street. 

EDWARD MARTIN, Provision House, 400 West Twelfth Street. 

EDWIN HOYT (Hoyt, Spracug & Co., Dry Goods), 56 Park Place. 


MORRIS PRANGIAN, peetient. 
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